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Who Wants to Be a Cactus... 


CuarLige CLoup was my best friend. 
He was a full-blooded Navaho. We 
hunted together, watched his father’s 
sheep, and ran errands for my folks. 
Charlie taught me how to find water in 
the desert, how to trap gophers, and to 
trail coyotes up in the hills. 

I flashed a grin at Charlie that day 
when Jimmy Purvis was late for school. 
There were tears on Jimmy’s face as he 
walked into the little room back of 
dad’s store where mother taught classes 
for the children on the reservation. 
Jimmy and I were the only white boys, 
but even so I didn’t like him. His dad 
had more money than mine. What’s 
more, Jimmy had a pony. 

The pony was the cause of his tears. 
It had gotten loose during the night and 
strayed off. “Well, that’s that,’ I said 
to myself. “Now none of us has a pony.” 

After school I said to Charlie, “Well, 
I guess that will fix Master James for a 
while. He won’t feel so big without his 
pony.” 

Charlie drew himself up like his 
father does when he’s talking to the 
men of the tribe. “My brother,” he said, 
“it is not good to take pleasure in the 
misfortunes of another.” 

I knew he was right but it galled me 


to have him talk like that. “Aw shucks,” 
I said in disgust. “Jim didn’t know how 
to ride anyway.” ~ 

“My people have a story about people 
like you,’ Charlie said. He pointed to 
a piece of cloth fluttering from the 
thorns of a cactus and continued: 

“A long time ago the sage brush said 
to the cactus, ‘Why do you covet the 
garments of men? Plants do not need 
them.’ 

“And the cactus answered, ‘You are 
right. I have no need for garments. I 
only delight to tear them so that others 
may not wear them.’ 

“Among my tribe,” Charlie said, “the 
cactus is a symbol of envy.” 

A little while later Charlie and I 
were hot on the trail of Jimmy’s pony. 
It was easy for two seasoned hunters 
like us. 
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To give thanks 

‘Don’t get tired of helping us,” asked 
Bishop Hanns Lilje. You wouldn’t get 
tired he said, “if you could realize what 
you and your people have done in sus- 
taining our lives and seeing us through.” 

The bishop spoke briefly to the ULC 
Executive Board on April 15. He had 
arrived in New York from Hannover, 
Germany, on April 12. It had been 10 
years since the famous German church- 
man had been in America. 

“It seems incredible that we meet 
again after 10 years, as if nothing had 
been in between,” said the man whom 
American soldiers released from a Ger- 
man prison in 1945. He had come to 
America, he said, to express the thanks 
of his people for help they receive. 


Report on Germany 

Most Germans—caught in the tug-of- 
war between Americans and Russians 
—don’t seem as alarmed about their po- 
litical situation as people are in the U.S., 
Bishop Lilje told New York newsmen. 
“I think most Germans take the East- 
West conflict more calmly than it ap- 
pears over here,” he said. 

Allied policy should be “a bit more 
generous, a bit more decisive,’ he 
thought, as the best means of overcom- 
ing a return of nazism. The long-range 
objective should be to permit Germany 
to become a member of the United Na- 
tions. “She should be treated in a way 
that will lead to that. We should be 
given the chance for the reconstruction 
of our country, to see again an aim in 
life, to find out again what it is like to 
be a free nation.” 

Europeans need 


‘ 


‘a new sense of 


Christian responsibility,” Bishop Lilje 
stated. “We cannot look at each other 
with fear and distrust. We must make 
a new start. One of the best contribu- 
tions toward this end is to develop 
Christian understanding of responsibil- 
ity and obligation in public life.” 

Hope for Germany lies with the 
younger generation, Bishop Lilje be- 
lieves. A system of open forums for 
young people has been started by the 
churches, he said. Problems of daily 
life are thoroughly discussed in these 
youth meetings. Efforts to guide Ger- 
mans in their postwar thinking are be- 
ing made through a new weekly paper, 
Sonntagsblatt, which was launched Feb. 
1 under Bishop Lilje’s editorship. 


Journey begins 

From the Atlantic coast to the Mis- 
sissippi many thousands would have op- 
portunity to hear Bishop Lilje speak. 
He is highly skilled in use of the Eng- 
lish language. 

First public appearances were in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn on April 18. 
Then came the Kessler Lectures at 
Hamma Divinity School, April 19-21. 
He was scheduled to be in Kitchener 
and Waterloo, Ontario, April 23-24. 

After that he would address five ULC 
synods: Ohio (May 3), Indiana (May 
9), Michigan (May 11), Central Penn- 
sylvania (May 19), Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania (May 24-28), as well as 
conventions of the Augustana, Lutheran 
Free Church, and Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

He is scheduled to speak at Lutheran 
World Action rallies in Waterloo, Iowa 
(April 30), Milwaukee and Chicago 
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(both May 2). He would also make ad- 
dresses at colleges and seminaries, and 
on the CBS nation-wide “Church of the 
Air” radio program on May 23. 


JONAS VILLAVERDE 
New president signs constitution 


Church organized in Argentina 

To the ULC Executive Board on April 
14 came official announcement of or- 
ganization of La Iglesia Evangelica Lu- 
terna Unida, the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Argentina. Adop- 
tion of a constitution and election of 
the first president took place March 8 
at the Church of the Redeemer in Villa 
del Parque, a suburb of Buenos Aires. 

First president is the Rev. Jonas 
Villaverde. Application of the newly 
organized church for status as an as- 
sociate synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will be placed be- 
fore the ULC convention in October. 
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Formerly the Argentine congrega- 
tions comprised the Argentina Confer- 
ence of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. They were organized as a re- 
sult of mission work begun from the 
United States in 1908. 


Fateful role 

“To the Lutheran Church, a fateful 
role has been assigned,” says Dr. Paul 
C. Empie in his first statement as di- 
rector of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. “It is the backbone of Evangelical 
Christianity, the greatest in member- 
ship, the most international in char- 
acter, and quite unique in its confes- 
sional solidarity.” 

At the present time, writes Dr. Em- 
pie, “world Lutheranism looks to Amer- 
ica for initiative and leadership.” The 
National Lutheran Council, as the U.S. 
Committee for the Lutheran World 
Federation “must weigh her every act 
or her failure to act in the light of the 
effect upon the welfare of a beleagured 
and buffeted Christendom. 

“Surely God has chosen some chan- 
nel through which to fulfill His promise 
that ‘the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against His Church,” Dr. Empie sug- 
gests. “In all humility, may we venture 
the suggestion that He may intend to 
use us in some powerful, dramatic way, 
if we will let Him do so?” 

Dr. Empie’s statement as the Coun- 
cil’s new executive director will appear 
in the spring issue of the National Lu- 
theran. He was elected on April 5 as 
successor to Dr. Ralph H. Long. 


Seminary merger stalled 

Like every other merger proposition 
put before a United Lutheran Church 
theological seminary in the United 
States in recent years, this one had run 
on a sandbank. 

Western Seminary at Fremont, Nebr., 
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was thinking of being merged with 
Trinity Seminary at Blair, Nebr., owned 
by the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church—formerly United Danish 
Church. Last month the UELC Board 
of Education and Church Council de- 
cided they “are not ready to present 
this proposed merger to the convention 
of synod.” 

A constitution for a new “Central 
Lutheran Theological Seminary” was 
being voted on by eight ULC synods of 
the Midwest and Far West which sup- 
port Western Seminary. By adopting 
this constitution Western Seminary 
would be divided from Midland College 
and put in position to enter the merger 
with Trinity Seminary. Synods which 
have already held conventions in 1948 
have approved the new constitution. 

Presidents of the eight ULC synods 
and Dr. Gould Wickey, executive sec- 
retary of the ULC Board of Education 
had met with UELC officials. Proposal 
for merger would give the ULC eight 
elected members plus presidents of the 
eight supporting synods on the board 
of directors, and would give the UELC 
10 elected members plus the UELC 
president. Two-thirds of the cost of a 
new building and of operating cost of 
the seminary would be met by ULC 
synods. The proposed school will be 
established at a location other than Fre- 
mont, Nebr. 

UELC leaders stated in the Ansgar 
Lutheran last month that they haven’t 
had enough time to study the proposal. 
And furthermore they think there might 
be value in considering co-operation 
or merger with some seminary other 
than Western. “It was especially felt 
that we ought to investigate what Lu- 
ther Seminary of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church (formerly Norwegian) 
has to offer.” 
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EASTER SERMON IN JERUSALEM 
There was no peace in the Holy City, even on 
Easter. Bombs were exploding a half-mile from 


the Garden Tomb where Dr. Edwin Moll 
preached a sermon on the Resurrection. “Call 
on me in the day of trouble,’ Dr. Moll selected 
as his text. 


Church merger in doubt 
There might not be any “United 
Church of Christ”—scheduled to come 
into existence through a merger of the 
Congregational Christian Churches and 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
About a third of the Congregational 
Christian churches had voted by April 
1. The vote was running much under 
the three-fourths majority in favor, 
which had been considered necessary 
for approval of the merger proposal. 
Each congregation, district associa- 
tion, and state conference would have 
opportunity to vote, the Congregational 
Christian Churches had decided. The 
votes would be merely advisory to the 
General Council at its meeting June 17. 
Through April 1, votes had been cast 
by 88,887 members in 1,282 churches. 
There were 57,599 (65 per cent) in fa- 
vor of merger. The congregations had 
split 843 to 439, with 66 per cent fa- 
voring. The further the voting got from 
the grass roots, the more favorable it 
became. Of 28 district associations, 27 
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ON THE FRONT LINE 
Now in Germany directing distribution of relief supplies sent to Lutherans of America are five staff 
members of CRALOG, sent overseas by the National Lutheran Council. They are (left to right) 
Carl F. Yaeger, N. M. Ylvisaker, Mrs. Herta Epstein, Owen Norem, Earl K. Rogers. 


had approved merger, and the only two 
state conferences that had voted—Wis- 
consin and Northern California—were 
favorable. 

On April 13 the Chicago Union of 
Congregational Churches voted 144 to 
50 in favor of merger, representing 
about 42,000 members in 87 congrega- 
tions. Biggest test would come in Massa- 
chusetts, where Congregational Chris- 
tian membership is largest. 

Evangelical and Reformed voting 
would be by synods, which would be 
meeting during the spring. E & R 
strength is greatest in Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Missouri. Merger with 
Congregational Christians would pro- 
duce a church of nearly two million. 


World Council will approve 

The idea of “confessional representa- 
tion” in the world Council of Churches 
“sill be welcomed by the great majority 
of member churches,” believes Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. He is the Coun- 
cil’s general secretary. 

Amendment to the World Council 
constitution has been requested by Lu- 
therans. It would permit appointment 
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of delegates to Council assemblies and 
membership on the central committee 
according to churches rather than 
geographically. Instead of allotting 75 
assembly seats to the U.S., 60 to Great 
Britain and Ireland, and so forth, the 
Council could allot a given number of 
places to the Lutheran churches of the 
world, to the Orthodox churches, and 
so forth. 

“In the many contacts which I have 
had with church leaders of all denom- 
inations in the Council I have not heard 
of any adverse criticism of this amend- 
ment,” stated Dr. Visser ’t Hooft. “My 
personal impression is that it will be 
welcomed as an improvement of the 
original plan.” 

The Lutheran plan would make se- 
lection of representatives more com- 
plicated, he said. “But I do not believe 
that it is an impossible job.” 


Radio time change 

“Gems of Thought” broadcasts by Dr. 
F, Eppling Reinartz from Station WJZ 
in New York City have been moved up 
10 minutes, states S. Frederick Telleen. 
The WJZ broadcasts are at 8.55 each 
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Wednesday morning (EST). Broad- 
casts from other stations in the Eastern 
Time zone are still at 8.45 am. each 
Wednesday, and at 7.45 a.m. Central 
Time, 6.45 a.m. Mountain Time. 

Under the new plan Dr. Reinartz, 
secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church, makes his radio address twice 
each Wednesday morning. 

For western America an evening 
broadcast has been arranged over a 
large network. It is at 8.30 p.m. Pacific 
Time, and of course an hour later in 
each time zone moving eastward. 

Mr. Telleen is treasurer of the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Radio Committee 
which is gathering funds to meet inci- 
dental expenses of the “Gems of 
Thought” program and also “Sunday 
Vespers” which will be heard from ABC 
stations beginning in June. The com- 
mittee seeks contributions from per- 
sons wishing to support the broadcasts. 


Minimum salary 

Pastors in the Washington, D. C., area 
ought to have $3,500 minimum annual 
salary plus rent-free residence, Pres- 
byterian congregations were told this 
month. Fifteen parishes in the Wash- 
ington presbytery are paying their pas- 
tors less than this, reported Dr. John 
Bailey Kelly. 

Ministers of the Washington pres- 
bytery ought to contribute to a fund to 
bring everyone up to the minimum 
standard, proposed Dr. Peter Marshall. 
It would take $11,300 a year to help 
the smaller churches raise their pas- 
toral salaries to the proposed $3,500. 


Danger 

This month it was getting more dan- 
gerous for a U.S. clergyman to be 
friendly toward Russia than to have 
doubts about the Apostles’ Creed. 

The wife of a member of the vestry 


of Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, New 
York City, told newspapers that the 
church’s assistant rector “is a half- 
baked follower of a half-baked Henry 
Wallace.” A meeting of church officials 
had been called to consider the “out- 
side activities” of the Rev. William H. 
Melish, Holy Trinity’s assistant rector, 
who is chairman of the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship. 

Wardens and vestrymen of Holy 
Trinity Church consider the Melish 
activities as “most detrimental to the 
interests” of the congregation, they said 
in a letter to the church’s membership. 

At Evansville College, a Methodist 
school in Indiana, Dr. George Parker 
was dropped from the faculty this 
month. He is president of a county 
“Citizens for Wallace” committee. He 
had been assistant professor of religion 
and philosophy, and was charged with 
handing out Wallace leaflets in the 
classroom. 

“It is the opinion of the college,” said 
President Lincoln B. Hale, “that owing 
to Dr. Parker’s political activities both 
on and off the campus, his usefulness 
to Evansville College is at an end.” 

Methodist Bishop Titus Lowe of the 
Indianapolis area was deeply concerned. 
The church “always has supported full 
religious and _ political freedom of 
speech, thought, and action,” he said. 

Methodist Pastor Richard H. Bready 
of Centenary Church, Cumberland, Md., 
was under fire from his church board 
last month. He had been vice-chairman 
of the Progressive Citizens of America, 
a group supporting Henry A. Wallace 
for president. The church board wanted 
his preaching license rescinded. Pastor 
Bready had offered prayer at a Pro- 
gressive Party meeting in Baltimore, he 
acknowledged, but was no longer an 
officer of the PCA. 
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World News Notes 


Prisoners pay 

Puerto Rico is setting a novel ex- 
ample with a model prison farm. Lo- 
cated a year ago at Guavacate, in the 
Cayey section, its 170 prisoners enjoy 
unusual freedom, which may account 
for the fact that only one inmate pre- 
ferred to escape during the year. 

According to the rules, each prisoner 
can visit his family every two months 
on a 48-hour pass without supervision. 
The results are very satisfactory, and 
may be occasioned by the fact that the 
prisoners are chosen for the farm on 
the basis of their physical and mental 
superiority, and for their vocational 
ability. : 

They pay their way, in part at least, 
by the products of the farm. During 
the first year these were valued at 
$15,000, in which the prisoners share. 


Invitation 

AFGHANISTAN IS preparing to take a 
jump out of the Middle Ages into the 
present world. Some of her important 
officials are now in Washington, trying 
to induce the Export-Import Bank to 
lend $150 million to Afghanistan, pay- 
able within 12 years. 

They need it to hire and install Amer- 
ican technical advisers and teachers 
_ and to engage British and American 
engineering firms to survey the land 
for whatever dams, roads and factories 
would be best suited to modernize 
Afghanistan. Beside this, they are try- 
ing to interest private capital. A. U.S. 
firm is already busy building dams to 
utilize waterpower. 

Russia is openly complaining about 
this invasion (by invitation) of Amer- 
ican skill and activity. Afghanistan is 
on her southern border, and most of 
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the other countries on this boundary 
have submitted to Russia’s economic 
procedure. However, the Afghans say 
they chose American aid “because the 
U.S. has no territorial ambitions.” 


Art 

NIGERIA, IMPRESSED with the reception 
of her native art abroad, has decided 
to erect four museums to house her 
richly varied art treasures. The Depart- 
ment of Antiquities and Cultural Rela- 
tions will plant a museum at Jos and 
another at Oron, famous centers for 
native wood-carving. Benin will re- 
ceive one to house its highly prized 
bronzes and sculptures, and Ife’s mu- 
seum will be set apart to contain the 
delicate terra-cotta figurines of that 
district. 

These remarkable native artistic crea- 
tions have gained a world-wide market, 
and hold a place in many collections 
of art. However, the Nigerian Govern- 
ment intends to make an effort to re- 
purchase them, and to that end has set 
aside $100,000. At the same time steps 
are being taken to protect such objects 
of native art that are too large to be 
moved. 


Doctors for everybody 

THE TIME APPROACHES (July 1948) 
when the British government proposes 
to give every Briton complete medical 
care at the nation’s expense. Patients 
may choose their own doctor from 
those listed in the public medical serv- 
ice. If they choose one outside that list, 
they must pay their own fee. 

The British Medical Association 
(58,000 out of 72,000 registered phy- 
sicians) has been opposing the act, be- 
cause it will make every doctor “a paid 
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servant of the state.” Also the B.M.A. 
resents the supervision by which the 
government can keep a doctor from the 
area of his choice if it thinks there are 
enough doctors there. 

Government doctors are to receive 
$1,200 a year, plus $3 for each patient 
served during the year. The income of 
his practice likewise will be restricted 
to $13,325 per year for a “panel” of 
4,000 patients. 

The project will cost Britain about 
$610 million, perhaps more. This will 
be financed by 72 per cent from the 
National Treasury, 4 per cent from local 
taxes, and the rest from the national 
insurance fund. 

On April 14 physicians met to recon- 
sider their opposition to the government 
plan. Modifications to overcome their 
objectives had been proposed by the 
British Minister of Health, Aneurin 
Bevan. Some had threatened to boycott 
the plan. 

But so they threatened to boycott a 
Health Insurance Act in 1912, which 
was intended to aid low-income fam- 
ilies, and eventually submitted. 


Everybody works 

New ZEALAND seems to be setting a 
record for an all-time low of unemploy- 
ment this year. Only 35 persons re- 
ceived unemployment benefits as com- 
pared with 170 helped last year. Like- 
wise only 28 out of 179,096 veterans of 
the war asked for help from the state’s 
Rehabilitation Department in locating 
jobs. 


Mine machine 

DatsytTown, Pa., a small mining vil- 
lage near Pittsburgh, has been recently 
witnessing the testing of a machine 
which may well revolutionize mining 
and eliminate much of the chronic 
threat of John L. Lewis. It is a “con- 
tinuous miner” apparatus, a completely 
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mobile machine which operates against 
the surface of coal underground to pro- 
duce coal in one operation, and send 
it, on trackless shuttle cars to the 
breaker in a rapid, continuous stream. 

There will be, since the machine is 
proving successful, no manual picking 
and loading of cars, no drilling of holes 
for dynamite and no blasting. Man- 
power costs, which now account for 60 
per cent of the price of coal production, 
will drop sharply. The ultimate con- 
sumer will benefit and the workmen be 
less subject to injury, as the total opera- 
tion becomes simpler and safer. 

The builders, the Joy Manufacturing 
Co., of Pittsburgh, expect to extend 
widely the applicability of the invention 
to the border-line mining pits and fields. 
Mules as well as miners will be cor- 
respondingly eliminated or reduced in 
numbers. 


Gold 


FRANCE IS MAKING a bid to draw forth 
the hidden gold of her citizens. Begin- 
ning Feb. 1, Minister of Finance Rene 
Mayer gave to the French a “new free- 
dom’”—that of buying, selling and hold- 
ing gold. About noon each day traders 
meet in a special room in the Bourse to 
trade in gold coin of any nation, also 
gold bars. 

The market lasts an hour. So far it 
has not accomplished its real object. 
What Minister Mayer hopes is that a 
free flow of gold coin may tempt the 
hidden hoards of France from her cit- 
izen hoarders. It is possible that the 
market may draw gold in bullion and 
coin from abroad, but the gold now be- 
ing sought in the official free market is 
supposed to have been hidden in France 
before Feb. 1, indeed since just before 
the war. The ultimate purpose is to get 
France’s money working for France. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Foreign aid 

The church got a nice plug from the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
when the committee said that such re- 
lief adventures as church foreign aid 
“demonstrate an elasticity that is not 
found in the over-all programs carried 
on under public authority”... 

Representative Carl Curtis of Ne- 
braska made a strong speech to the 
House on this theme, insisting that “a 
dollar spent by a church group is 
equivalent to many, many dollars spent 
by the government. It is more effective, 
it is motivated solely by love for man- 
kind, and it carries a spiritual force that 
just does not exist in the dispensing of 
relief by government.” 

It is one thing to authorize gigantic 
funds for work abroad. It is another to 
see that these funds are expended 
wisely. A considerable amount of the 
ERP appropriation will go for arms and 
ammunition. However, it seems in- 
credible that 167 million dollars is ear- 
marked for tobacco. This is regarded as 
an “incentive” expenditure. Back of it 
seems to be the U.S. tobacco surplus. 

A different and yet similar item is the 
$225 million scheduled for big farm 
equipment and tractors. The average 
farm in the countries to be aided ranges 
from nine to twenty acres. Since such 
equipment wouldn’t pay on such small 
farms in this country, why send it 
abroad? Why not buy mules and horses? 
Could it be that the big implement 
manufacturers in the U.S. are being 
taken care of? ... Certain wine is ear- 
- marked, too. One wonders if this helps 
- to take care of reported surpluses. 


Extension of socal security 
Old age and survivors insurance 
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FOREIGN AID COMPLICATIONS 


likely will be extended by this Congress 
to include employees of state and mu- 
nicipal institutions, to non-profit or- 
ganizations, such as hospitals, schools, 
benefit societies and clubs—and perhaps 
to lay workers in churches, of course 
on an elective basis. 

The Ways and Means Committee also 
is considering the extension of such 
coverage to self-employed persons. So- 
cial security never was intended to pro- 
vide enough for a person to retire upon 
by paying all his expenses. However, 
doesn’t the government have the right 
to compel people to take enough social 
security to keep them from becoming 
dependent upon society, at least not 
becoming destitute citizens? Eighty 
million people in the United States have 
some social security credit. 


The military 

Had it caught your eye that the Con- 
stitution imposes a two-year limit in 
which Congress may appropriate funds 
for the Army? And that no such lim- 
itation is imposed on the Navy? 

A hurried study of enlistments in the 
Air Force, the Navy and the Army for 
the past several months is an interesting 
commentary on UMT and the draft. 
Only the Army is behind the quota. In 
the Air Force the monthly quota is 
10,000. Enlistments during January 
were 14,573, February 11,270, and March 
about 10,000, I am informed. The 
monthly quota for the Navy is 15,000. 
I don’t have the March figures but De- 
cember was 14,309, January 19,834 and 
February 16,598... . The Army is under 
a quota of 20,000 per month. January 
had 17,076 enlistments, February 15,934. 
March figures are not at hand. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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We Moved to the Country 


By BETTY SCHOTT 


A pastor and his family decided to accept a call to a rural 


parish. The pastor's wife tells why it was a good decision 


For FIVE YEARS my husband had been 
successful in a pastorate among the fine 
people in a suburb of a large city. 

However our children had a little 
bad luck recovering from whooping 
cough. For two years the doctor ad- 
vised removing them from the city 
smog, as it was a constant irritant to 
their bronchial tubes. 

To make a long story short, we an- 
swered a call to a rural community. 
Our city friends predicted sad results. 
We would miss the city stores—espe- 
cially the corner drug store. We would 
miss the city school system. Life would 
be boring after the rush to which we 
were accustomed. The farmers were 
not up-to-date and would not respond 
to our efforts. These were a few of 
the threats with which our well-wish- 
ing friends hoped to sway us. 


THE CHALLENGE of the new parish had 
already captured my husband’s heart 
and the possibility of health for the 
children had sold me. So here we are. 
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What have we found? First and 
foremost, a fruitful field for God’s word, 
health for the children in the purest 
of air, and happiness for the whole 
family. 


Now For our observations. First, we 
find the country children exceptionally 
receptive to any program we offer. For 
instance we had to start a Sunday school 
in one of our churches. Until we were 
able to train leaders to carry on the 
work, we ourselves had much of the 
direct leadership. The children re- 
sponded wonderfully to every sugges- 
tion. When it came time for the Christ- 
mas program we were amazed to see 
how easily the program shaped up in 
the few times we were able to meet. 
First they learned their parts. Sec- 
ondly, they came to rehearsal expect- 
ing to rehearse—not to fool around. 
Farm children are well “home” trained 
and lack the mischief-causing “leisure” 
time of city children. 

Secondly, although the schools are 
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hard up for teachers, our daughter has 
learned the usual amazing amount a 
first-grader absorbs. Also, in addition, 
she has learned that milk does not orig- 
inate in bottles and that baby pigs are 
“little darlings.” Both children saw the 
beautiful early spring flowers for the 
first time. The younger learned that 
farm animals do not run on wheels, as 
she had concluded from her limited 
experience with toys. 

Yes, and the farmers have homes 
which would surprise our city friends. 
They are most up-to-date in their 
methods of work. Any idea to the con- 
trary is way off. One of our families 
recently was featured in the newspaper 
because of its progressive farming. 


It’s TRUE you must adapt your church 
schedule to meet the needs of your peo- 
ple. Summer becomes the better sea- 
son for attendance, catechetical work, 


and so forth, instead of winter. But 
did not Christ adapt his program to the 
group with whom he was working? 

When winter comes (in our northern 
sections), of course we just take for 
granted that you have chosen the mate 
with whom you “would like best to be 
snowbound”! Yes indeed, for the roads 
are not always open in snowdrift sea- 
son. However we found this to be a 
decided asset. For the first time in years 
my husband found evenings he could 
spend at home really relaxed because 
he could do no work that just had to be 
done before “I take time out.” 

Need we go on? No, of course not, for 
we realize we are not the first people 
who have discovered the joys of the 
country life. But we are glad indeed 
that we have been added to the great 
number of those who live in the coun- 
try and like it. 


No Time for Hysterics 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Now is the time for Americans to think clearly and talk quietly 


AN OMINOUS NOTE of hysteria is be- 
coming manifest in the national life of 
the United States. From ieaders in the 
capital down to the man in the street, 
people are talking as if war were both 
imminent and inevitable. Nothing in 
the international situation has changed 
sufficiently to justify this temper. 

It is true that the nation was shocked 
by the destruction of democracy in 
Czechoslovakia. But this event did not 
change the power realities of Europe. 
We had known long since that Czecho- 
slovakia was in the Russian orbit and 
that it would not and could not chal- 
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lenge Russian foreign policy. 

The Czechs believed that if they were 
wise enough to accept Russian foreign 
policy the Russians would be wise 
enough to let the Czech democratic 
system alone. This proved to be a mis- 
taken belief. But the mistake did not 
change the international picture. 

THE OTHER seeming cause for increas- 
ing hysteria is the forthcoming Italian 
election. The Communists have the 
possibility of winning that election. If 
they do not win it there remains the 
possibility that they will increase their 
strength sufficiently to become a per- 
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manent threat to the parliamentary 
system in Italy. 

This is indeed a serious prospect. But 
no one denies that the Italian election 
will be free. It represents a genuine 
democratic contest of power between 
Communism and the West. 

Is it not foolish to meet the political 
threat of that election by hysterical talk 
of increased armed force? Actually the 
Christian democratic party would have 
a better chance of winning the election 
if it presented a genuine platform of 
land reform and did not rely so much 
purely upon American power and 
threats of religious excommunication 
for those who differed with it. 


WE ARE LIVING in a most insecure 
world and must take every possible de- 


fensive precaution in it. The danger 
which confronts us is many-sided. Stra- 
tegic precautions are therefore justified. 
But the primary danger is ideological 
and political. Russia is not likely to 
make military ventures in Europe. She 
is anxious to infiltrate into western 
Europe by ideological and political 
pressure. She will of course ultimately 
use any position so gained for strategic 
purposes. 


But the more we rattle the sword and 
make military threats against political 
dangers, the more we strengthen the 
Russian propaganda in Europe. We 
must be firm. But we should also be 
sober. The note of hysteria in our voice 
and in our manners is bad both for our 
security and for the peace of the world. 


TEACHER LEARNS A LESSON 


THERE WERE EIGHT of them, all 12 years old and bursting with that 
particular brand of adolescent energy that refuses to be impounded 
on a Saturday morning during an hour of catechetical instruction. 

When a spring sun fills the Saturday morning air with a hundred 
voices each crying, “The fish are biting,” it takes a world of patience 
and a universe of skill to keep a boy’s mind on the Nicene Creed. 


That’s what I was trying to do. 


But we were getting along surprisingly well. The only casualty 
thus far in 45 minutes was one mechanical pencil, irreparably dis- 
sected, its component parts now scattered across the table top. But the 
patience of a ycung minister was tattered at the edges. 

And that’s when it happened. We were saying, “I believe in one 
God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, And of all 
things visible and invisible. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Only- 


begotten Son of God...” 
“Jimmy, what did you say?” 
“When?” 


“Just now. ‘And in one Lord Jesus’ Christ,’ the what?” 

“I said, ‘In one Lord Jesus Christ, the only forgotten Son.’” 

I stood a while saying nothing. My thoughts tumbled over them- 
selves and settled down as quail roused from their hiding place settle 
again in a welcoming patch of tall grass. Then I said slowly, 

“No, Jimmy, you don’t have that right. I hope you will get it 
right. There are many grownups who don’t... . They keep saying 


all their lives, day after day . . 
forgotten Son... .” 


- “one Lord Jesus Christ, the only 


—Howarp A. WESSLING 
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Schuldt is Elected Nebraska Synod President 


By PAUL WIEGMAN 


Synod adopts new constitution, approves separation of Midland 


College and Western Seminary, and plans to reach apportionment 


By A LARGE MaJgorRITY of the 43 pas- 
tors and 27 laymen who were delegates 
to the convention of the Nebraska 
Synod this month, the Rev. Theodore 
J. C. Schuldt was elected president. He 
succeeds Dr. John C. Hershey, pres- 
ident of the synod since 1937, who re- 
signed to accept a call to St. Paul’s 
Church, Falls City. 

Convention sessions, April 6-7, were 
held in Trinity Church, Sidney, Nebr. 
The new synodical president is pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Wayne, Nebr. 
Other officers elected are: the Rev. 
A. W. Young, Omaha, secretary; F. E. 
Wood, Fremont, treasurer; the Rev. 
R. V. Davis, Nebraska City, statistical 
secretary. 


BESIDES ELECTING a new president on 
the first day of its convention, the 
Nebraska Synod adopted a new con- 
stitution, which, with minor adapta- 
tions, is the ULC model constitution for 
constituent synods. It approved a plan 
by which Western Theological Semi- 
nary at Fremont, Nebr., might be united 
with Trinity Seminary of the United 
Evangelical Church. 

Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secre- 
tary of the ULC Board of Education, 
explained the procedure by which 
Western Seminary will become sep- 
arate from Midland College of which 
it has been a department. 

That about 45 per cent of Nebraska 
congregations failed to reach their 1947 
apportionment was the news from 
Treasurer F. E. Wood, who reported 
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that $14,000 has been received toward 
the 1948 goal in January and February. 

Thirty-two congregations were 100 
per cent or above in 1947 apportion- 
ment payments, stated Dr. John C. 
Hershey, and 26 paid their Lutheran 
World Action quotas in full. 

Synodical committees reported that 
Lutherans and Methodists at Hardy 
desire organization of a “United Chris- 
tian Church” there . . . that two Mid- 
west Synod congregations—at Lodge 
Pole and Chappell—seek admission to 
the Nebraska Synod .. . and that steps 
are underway for organization of a new 
mission church in Alliance. 

The Tabitha Home building fund now 
totals $252,000, reported Dr. O. W. 
Ebright. An additional $40,000 is ex- 
pected from the Amil Koop estate in 
Lincoln. Arrival of the first deaconess, 
Sister Pearl Eckert, in the institution’s 
61-year history was reported. 

Midland College President W. P. 
Hieronymus told the delegates 77 per 
cent of the “Forward Midland” cam- 
paign for $225,000 has been secured, 
with 27 Nebraska churches meeting as- 
signed quotas. Midland’s budget for 
the 1948-49 fiscal year, he said, will 
amount to $372,000. His report was 
followed by adoption of a resolution 
placing Midland College and Western 
Seminary on the synodical apportion- 
ment on the basis of $1.40 per com- 
municant member. , 

Dr. P. W. H. Frederick of the West- 
ern Seminary faculty reported there 
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NEw PRESIDENT 
The Rev. T. J. C. Schuldt takes post relinquished by Dr. John C. Hershey 


are now four full-time professors on 
the seminary staff. 


Dr. Georce W. Mitty, president of 
the Ohio Synod, was the official ULCA 
representative, describing the wide 
range of the church’s program and the 
vigor with which it is being conducted. 
Among other visitors were the Rev. 
Lorin Wolff, president of the Midwest 
Synod; the Rev. W. Burkhart of the 
central district of the American Lu- 
theran Church; the Rev. Frank M. 
Brown, Lutheran World Action director 
in the ULC; Mrs. C. B. Harman, rep- 


resenting the Nebraska synodical Wom- 


en’s Missionary Society. 

Salary scale of Nebraska Synod. pas-- 
tors is low, lamented Dr. Hershey in a 
report of his administrative work dur- 
ing the year. Nebraska pastors, he de- 
clared, are not paid as well as those of 
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other midwestern synods. 

Total benevolent giving (apportioned 
and unapportioned) increased slightly 
more than $10,000 in 1947, to a total of 
$138,718, reported Statistician Davis. 
Baptized membership increased 490 to 
a total of 32,128; confirmed membership 
was up 301 to 22,308; and communing 
figures were higher by 290 to 13,897. 
The fact that gains were small was at- 
tributed to the loss of three congrega- 
tions. during 1947 and a general revi- 
sion of church records. 

Church indebtedness fell off slightly, 
dropping from $20,490 in ’46 to $18,958 
last year. Church property valuation, 
meanwhile, was upped for a total gain 
of $225,761. 

Extension of a call to Carlos Guz- 
man, soon to be ordained by the Texas 
Synod, to do mission work among Mex- 
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icans in Omaha was approved by synod. 
He will receive support in this work 
for at least one year. 

New member received into the Ne- 
braska Synod is the Rev. M. Blaine 
Simon from the Iowa Synod who is now 
pastor at Broadwater. 

Recommendations of the synodical 
committee on church policy which were 
adopted by the delegates included: that 
congregations use fermented wine in 
the Holy Communion; that congrega- 
tional constitutions be brought into con- 
formity to the ULCA model constitu- 
tion; and that there be adherence to 
the Washington Declaration on mem- 
bership of pastors in secret organiza- 
tions. 

Dr. C. B. Harman, who served synod 
for many years as vice president, re- 
ceived a rising vote of thanks on the 
floor of the convention and a verbal 
tribute was given him at the banquet 


session by Dr. W. H. Traub. Two former 
pastors of the host (Sidney) congrega- 
tion who were seriously ill at the time 
of the convention were also cited for 
recognition. They are Drs. W. T. Kahse 
and J. S. Leamer. Present pastor is 
the Rev. Henry T. Monnich. 

At the closing sessions, the delegates 
voted to accept the invitation of Pastor 
Henry Dumler to hold the 1949 syn- 
odical convention in Davenport. 

Delegates to the United Lutheran 
Church convention in October were 
elected as follows: 

Clergymen: A. W. Young, A. H. 
Pinkall, F. W. Kern, Paul de Freese. 
Alternates: J. H. M. Shiery, W. A. 
Klink, W. F. Most, J. B. Rupley, Jr. 

Laymen: D. L. Tyrrell, Marius Chris- 
tensen, Paul Palmquist, John Voll- 
mer, G. Wockner. Alternates: W. Jenny, 
H. G. Wellensick, O. Nelson, L. Weitz-® 
enkamp, W. W. Kuenning. 


It is not the possession of extraordinary gifts that makes extra- 
ordinary usefulness, but the dedication of what we have to the service 


of God. 


—F. W. RoBertson 


North Carolina Synod Plans Enlarged Program 


By C. A. PHILLIPS 


THE THREE-DAY session of the Synod 
of North Carolina was held in St. John’s 
Church, Salisbury, Dr. P. D. Brown 
pastor, beginning April 6. President 
Voigt R. Cromer said in his opening 
sermon: “We preach that the only hope 
of salvation and peace for a world 
drenched in blood, is the love of Christ. 
Reputedly Christian America is feared 
by other lands, while our Saviour 
taught if we are the Communion of 
Saints the members of His church must 
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love in deed and in truth—including her 
enemies. 

“The test of Christian love,” said Dr. 
Cromer, “lies in its production. In- 
cluded in the church’s program must 
be an ever-expanding stress on Chris- 
tian education, missions, and recon- 
struction.” 

The first day’s session closed with 
an address by Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
ULCA secretary. Dr. Reinartz told of 
the effort proposed by the Parish and 
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THE EVENING ANGELUS 


WEEKLY PRAYER SUGGESTIONS FOR MAY 


LET US PRAY 
May !-8 


May 8-15 


May 15-22 


May 22-29 


“WATCH AND PRAY" 


FOR CHRISTIAN MOTHERS. That serenity, thrift, kindness and a hallowing 


sense of destiny may be in their endearing labors for their families. 


FOR OUR CATECHUMENS TO BE CONFIRMED ON PENTECOST. That God 
would graft in their hearts a love of His Name, increase in them true religion 
and nourish them in all goodness. 


FOR LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION. That Christ would use it toward saving 
from further agonies of war our brethren who are already oppressed unto death, 
and that His life-giving love would constrain us to give gratefully for their relief. 


FOR THE LEADERS OF THE NATIONS. That God would give them patience, 


consecrated resourcefulness and honesty enough to find and follow the ways 


of peace. 


, Church School Board to enlist a million 
pupils in Sunday school by 1950, and 
of the program of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions with a goal of 60 new 
missions by 1953. The speaker cited 
three questions that await consideration 
at the coming Philadelphia convention: 
the proposed National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, a would- 
be merger of eight interdenominational 
agencies including the Federal Coun- 
cil; an appeal in 1950 for $6 million for 
Christian higher education, and the pro- 
posal for the establishment of a grad- 
uate school of theology. 

During the second day’s session Sta- 
tistical Secretary B. E. Petrea reported 
that there are 147 pastors enrolled in 
synod; there are 51,590 baptized, 38,950 
confirmed, and 27,851 communing mem- 
bers. Enrolled in Sunday schools are 
28,814 pupils. Church property is valued 
at over $6 million, and total expendi- 
tures for the past year were $909,164 for 
current expense, and $329.643 for be- 
nevolence—a total of $1,238,807. 
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Six young ministers were ordained, 
following a sermon by Dr. Frank P. 
Cauble of Hickory. Said the speaker, 
“The forces of evil are in the saddle to- 
day. You will be opposed by atheists, 
and you will feel often that you are 
faced by a world that is definitely pagan. 
In my opinion moral and spiritual con- 
ditions will grow worse before they im- 
prove. As prophets of the modern day, 
you will be tempted often, as was Jere- 
miah, to throw up your hands in despair. 
But if you have the Word of the Lord 
in your hearts nothing will keep you 
from proclaiming the message of salva- 
tion to a sin-sick world.” Those or- 
dained are: Joseph Griffin, Garth Lee 
Hill, Luther Sloop, Marion Starr, Har- 
old Terry, and David Wise. 

Among distinguished visitors at the 
convention were: Dr. John L. Yost of 
the Southern Seminary, Dr. Karl Kin- 
ard, president, and Dr. Wynne C. Boliek 
of the Synod of South Carolina, and 
Mr. T. C. Rohrbaugh of the Lutheran 
Orphan Home. 
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“Christian Family Week” 


By EARL S. RUDISILL 


May 2-9 is a special time for studying the situation of the modern family 


No NATION Is stronger than its homes. 
Nor is any church. Both nations and 
churches are made up of family groups. 
' Each home has its quality, some poor, 

/ some excellent. 

But family life, like individual life, 
tends to go down in quality unless its 
ideals, information, skills, and faith are 
renewed and strengthened from time to 
time. Ethics and psychology—valuable 
as they are—are not enough for making 
good homes. To these must be added 
Christian faith, loyalty, dedication, vi- 
sion, and living. 


Srx TIMES AS MANY marriages took 
place in the United States in 1946 as in 
1867, but there were 60 times as many 

| divorces. Both marriages and divorces 
reached new highs in 1946—2,285,539 
marriages and 613,000 divorces. In 1867 
—the first year the government kept 
records—there were 357,000 marriages 
, and 9,937 divorces. 

| In 1946 the number of marriages rose 
| 42.6 per cent over 1945, while divorces 
| increased but 24.1 per cent—a slight 
ground for encouragement, perhaps. No 
| figures are yet available for 1947. The 
| tragedy, loss, and tears which these di- 
vorce figures indicate for men, women, 

jand children are beyond imagination. 

| And what it means to society no one 
can fully estimate. 

Most types of crime and delinquency 
among teen-agers continued to rise 
| during the first half of 1947. Delin- 
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| Dr. Rudisill is an associate secretary of the ULC 
{ Parish and Church School Board. His field of 


: work is adult education. 
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quency is mainly a home problem— 
more a problem of parents than of chil- 
dren. Some parents report that they 
are afraid of their children, largely be- 
cause they have not been intelligently 
handled and disciplined during their 
early years. What a task for the church, 
in educating and counseling parents, 
prospective parents, and adolescents! 

The bug of spiritual indifference, 
moral apathy, and social irresponsibil- 
ity has got into the blood of vast num- 
bers of all ages. To many—parents, 
relatives, friends, neighbors, and others 
—right and wrong are not matters to be 
taken very seriously. Anything goes 
until there is trouble. Sex morality, 
common honesty, regard for truth, and 
respect for persons are at low ebb, as 
study of reports and random conversa- 
tion with people clearly reveal. 

Neglect of church relationship on the 
part of large numbers is widespread. 
A common statement is that there is no 
difference between church members 
and non-members—one is as good, or 
as bad, as the other. If many church 
members fail to live on a Christian 
plane, what is to be expected of others? 
If it is true—as many assert—that the 
church is fast losing its influence, the 
fault lies with church members whose 
living has become so colorless that no 
one would guess they are Christians. 

The whole tone of society has become 
so secular that it is hard for homes to 
maintain the fine Christian atmosphere 
which they need. Fathers and mothers 
need to take the lead within their 
households and create there a climate 
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CHILDREN GET CAUGHT IN THE 
MIDDLE WHEN PARENTS QUAR- 
REL. EDUCATION FOR CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY LIFE SHOULD BE A MAJOR 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH 


which will conduce to noble 
thinking, feeling, and living. 
But most parents will need 
help from their churches. Will 
the church measure up, or let 
them down? 


Tue CHRISTIAN CHURCHES hold 
the most strategic position of 
all agencies in regard to family 
life and education for it. But 
churches move very slowly at this point 
of great need. Non-church agencies 
have been giving courses in family 
life for sixty years. The great con- 
tinent-wide movement for family life 
education and counseling is mainly a 
non-church enterprise. Secular agen- 
cies set the pace, furnish the leader- 
ship, issue most of the books and pe- 
riodicals, get the publicity, and impart 
to the whole project a non-religious 
character. 

At the forthcoming White House Con- 
ference on Family Life, May 5-8, there 
will be no sessions dealing with religion 
or the Christian home, and there will 
be only slight church representation. 
When will the Christian churches 
awake to this mighty issue which means 
so much to their life? 

We need to view the dilemma of the 
family realistically and take heroic 
measures. Without delay churches need 
to reach their own people and all pos- 
sible “outsiders” with reading matter, 
sermons, courses, visitation, counseling, 
and friendly association. Pastors will 
do well to secure a copy of Dr. L. F. 
Wood’s Pastoral Counseling in Family 
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Relationships (60 cents), just off the 
press. It offers a maximum of help in 
96 pages. 

We need to work for closer church- 
home ties and co-operation. And it is 
important that we be interested in what 
the public schools are doing, know what 
kind of teachers are employed, be ac- 
quainted with the administration, and 
know what sort of influences are being 
exerted. 


CHRISTIAN Famity WEEK will be ob- 
served in the Protestant churches of 
Canada and the United States during 
the week, May 2-9. Plans need to be 
made at once; the time is short. Sug- 
gestions may be found in The Parish 
School for February and Lutheran Men 
for April. A folder of plans will be 
sent upon request to the writer. 


FAamMILy WEEK PROJECTS 
For Churches and Pastors 
A sermon or a series of sermons on 


“marriage, family life, and church-home 


relationships. 

A presentation of the delinquency 
problem, with suggestions for parents— 
they are the key. 
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An intensive course on marriage and 
‘ family relationships for parents and 
other adults, and a course on prepara- 
tion for marriage for young people. 

Discussion groups on marriage and 
family life. 

A start in holding parent-leader 
meetings. 

Plans for a family life bookshelf. 

Suggestions for home reading. Use 
of such magazines as The Christian 
Home, Child Study, Parents’ Magazine, 
and The Parish School. 

Co-operation with community agen- 
cies in any local program for the bene- 
fit of families. 

Plans for a family life education pro- 
gram for the year ahead. 

A survey of what has been done by 
the congregation and the community, 
and determination of what ought to be 
done next—and through the year. 


For Families 

Family worship. 

Initiation of a family council for solv- 
ing problems, making plans, and foster- 
ing co-operation within the group. 

Subscription to the family life maga- 
zine recommended by the pastor. 

A home service dedicating the fam- 
ily’s life to Christian faith and ideals. 

A new emphasis on loyalty to the 
church as a major factor in home life. 

Cultivation of friendship with new 
families in the community. 

Co-operative making of a family 
budget on stewardship principles. 

A family outing. 

Attendance at courses and discussion 
groups on family life carried on by the 
congregation, and reading of some of 
the books and magazines suggested. 

Co-operation with the congregation 
in all family life plans. 


ONE RED APPLE 


By JOHN EARL LAMB 


A story about conscience 


GEORGE LISTENED to the dull sound 
his rubber heels made on the sidewalk. 
Everything seemed washed clean by 
the shower, and now the sun came out 
to shine bright on the big store win- 
dows. 

There were still little puddles in the 
hollows of the pavements and in the 
gutters: The telephone poles were still 
wet, for the rain had soaked into the 
porous wide-grained wood. The yellow 
fireplug and the green mailbox looked 
newly painted, although of course 
George knew they weren’t. 

“Good morning, George.” 
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‘Morning, Mrs. Eldon,” the boy 
touched a forefinger to the tip of his cap. 

Even the people’s faces looked clean 
after the rain. 

’ George wondered if he looked newly 
washed and clean to the people that 
passed him on the street. If he did he 
knew he shouldn’t. Not after what he’d 
just done. 


He storpPep To look in the window of 
the red-fronted five-and-ten-cent 
store. There were all the things you 
usually see in the windows of five-and- 
tens. Writing paper and bottles of ink, 
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toy soldiers and wind-up tin tanks. 
Baseball bats, catchers’ mitts and stacks 
of equipment. He would have a lot of 
fun this summer, George thought, as 
his eyes stopped on a small pyramid of 
baseballs in the center of the display. 

Then George remembered the bulge 
in his jacket pocket and what he’d done 
just when the short shower of rain first 
chased the idling shopkeepers inside 
their doorways. There were not many 
shoppers out at 10.30 Monday morning 
and George wondered if Mr. Kessel- 
mann had recognized him. 

He tried to adjust his glance back at 
the pile of baseball equipment, but his 
stare met only his own reflection in the 
windowglass and he did not think he 
would be happy for the whole rest of 
the summer. 


GEORGE FELT A hand on his shoulder 
and looked up. 

“Hello there,” the tall man said in a 
quiet voice. 

“Good morning, 
George said. 

“Well, are you enjoying your vaca- 
tion from school?” 

George lied that he was. He didn’t 
do a good job of the lying. 

“Come, come, young man,” said the 
minister, lifting the boy’s chin with his 
big thumb and forefinger. “There is 
something bothering you. When I was 
11 years old I’m sure I didn’t look as 
gloomy as you do, especially when 
school was just out.” 

George knew he didn’t have a too 
happy look on his face. 

Pastor Nagel glanced down into the 
store window. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess I see what’s 


Pastor Nagel,” 


bothering you, George, eh what?” 

“Yes sir,” George muttered. 

‘Don’t be too downhearted about it 
all,” the minister reassured him. “T bet 
before the day’s out you'll have forgot- 
ten all about that new bat. 

“Well, so long for now, son.” 

“Goodbye,” George waved. 


For A MINUTE he lingered in front of 
the glass, not quite seeing the fancy 
display. Then he turned and started 
toward Kesselmann’s Grocery Store. 

Mr. Kesselmann had carried all but 
two of the baskets of apples inside the 
store. George stood watching as the 
man lifted one of the remaining splin- 
tering wood containers and lugged it 
away from where the truck had un- 
loaded it. 

The little man disappeared into the 
darkness of his store and the words ran 
through George’s mind again. 

THOU SHALT NOT STEAL! 

His fingers found a loose sliver of the 
thin wood tacked to the top of the 
basket. He pried it up and forced the 
apple through the tight space. The 
sliver of wood snapped back in place. 

From the corner of his eye George 
could see Mr. Kesselmann hoist up the 
last container of apples and carry it 
into his store. 

THOU SHALT NOT STEAL. The words 
did not seem a warning now. George 
passed the five-and-ten-cent store. He 
did not stop to look in the window. 
For he was too happy inside to pout 
over a mere baseball bat or glove he 
couldn’t have. 

“Good morning, George.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. White,” the boy 
smiled, looking up at the lady. - 


When General Oglethorpe said to John Wesley, “I never forgive,” 
Wesley properly answered, “Then I hope, sir, you never sin.” 
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Public Schools Must Be Kept Free. 


By FELIX FRANKFURTER 


An associate justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, in his opinion on the released- 


time case in Champaign, Illinois, reviews the history of religion in public schools 


THIS CASE... demonstrates anew that 
the mere formulation of a relevant con- 
stitutional principle is the beginning of 
the solution of a problem, not its an- 
swer. This is so because the meaning 
of a spacious conception like that of the 
separation of church from state is un- 
folded as appeal is made to the principle 
from case to case. 

We are all agreed that the First and 
the Fourteenth Amendments have a 
secular reach far more penetrating in 
the conduct of government than merely 
to forbid an “established church.” But 
agreement, in the abstract, that the 
First Amendment was designed to erect 
a “wall of separation between church 
and state,” does not preclude a clash of 
views as to what the wall separates. 
Involved is not only the constitutional 
principle but the implications of ju- 


| dicial review in its enforcement. Ac- 


commodation of legislative freedom and 
constitutional limitations upon that 
freedom cannot be achieved by a mere 
phrase. 

We cannot illuminatingly apply the 
“wall-of-separation” metaphor until we 
have considered the relevant history 
of religious education in America, the 
place of the “released time” movement 
in that history, and its precise manifes- 
tation in the case before us. 


To UNDERSTAND the particular pro- 


| gram now before us as a conscientious 


attempt to accommodate the allowable 
functions of government and the special 
concerns of the church within the 
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framework of our constitution and with 
due regard to the kind of society for 
which it was designed, we must put 
this Champaign program of 1940 in its 
historic setting. 

Traditionally, organized education in 
the western world was church educa- 
tion. It could hardly be otherwise when 
the education of children was primarily 
study of the Word and the ways of God. 
Even in the Protestant countries where 
there was a less close identification of 
church and state, the basis of education 
was largely the Bible, and its chief pur- 
pose inculcation of piety. To the extent 
that the state intervened, it used its 
authority to further aims of the church. 

The emigrants who came to these 
shores brought this view of education 
with them. Colonial schools certainly 
started with a religious orientation. 
When the common problems of the early 
settlers of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony revealed the need for common 
schools, the object was the defeat of 
“one chief project of that old deluder, 
Satan, to keep men from the knowledge 
of the Scriptures.” 


THE EVOLUTION of colonial education, 
largely in the service of religion, into 
the public school system of today is 
the story of changing conceptions re- 
garding the American democratic so- 
ciety, of the functions of state-main- 
tained education in such a society, and 
of the role therein of the free exercise 
of religion by the people. 

The modern public school derived 
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from a philosophy of freedom reflected 
in the First Amendment. It is appro- 
priate to recall that the Remonstrance 
of James Madison, an event basic in 
the history of religious liberty, was 
called forth by a proposal which in- 
volved support to religious education. 

As the momentum for popular edu- 
cation increased and in turn evoked 
strong claims for state support of re- 
ligious education, contests not unlike 
that which in Virginia had produced 
Madison’s Remonstrance appeared in 
various form in other states. New York 
and Massachusetts provide famous 
chapters in the history that established 
dissociation of religious teaching from 
state-maintained schools. 

In New York, the rise of the common 
schools led, despite fierce sectarian op- 
position, to the barring of tax funds to 
church schools, and later to any school 
in which sectarian doctrine was taught. 
In Massachusetts, largely through the 
efforts of Horace Mann, all sectarian 
teachings were barred from the com- 
mon school to save it from being rent 
by denominational conflict. 

The upshot of these controversies 
often long and fierce, is fairly summar- 
ized by saying that long before the 
Fourteenth Amendment subjected the 
states to new limitations, the prohibi- 
tion of furtherance by the state of re- 
ligious instruction became the guiding 
principle, in law and feeling, of the 
American people. 

In sustaining Stephen Girard’s will, 
this Court referred to the inevitable 
conflicts engendered by matters “con- 
nected with religious polity” and par- 
ticularly “in a country composed of 
such a variety of religious sects as our 
country.” That was more than one hun- 
dred years ago. 


SEPARATION IN THE FIELD of education, 
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then, was not imposed upon unwilling 
states by force of superior law. In this 
respect the Fourteenth Amendment 
merely reflected a principle then dom- 
inant in our national life. To the extent 
that the Constitution thus made it bind- 
ing upon the states, the basis of the re- 
striction is the whole experience of our 
people. Zealous watchfulness against 
fusion of secular and religious activities 
by government itself, through any of its 
instruments but especially through its 
educational agencies, was the demo- 
cratic response of the American com- 
munity to the particular needs of a 
young and growing nation, unique in 
the composition of its people. 

A totally different situation else- 
where, as illustrated for instance by the 
English provisions for religious educa- 
tion. in state-maintained schools, only 
serves to illustrate that free societies 
are not cast in one mould. (See the 
Education Act of 1944.) Different in- 
stitutions evolve from different historic 
circumstances. 


IT IS PERTINENT to remind that the 
establishment of this principle of sep- 
aration in the field of local education 
was not due to any decline in the re- 
ligious beliefs of the people. Horace 
Mann was a devout Christian, and the 
deep religious feeling of James Madison 
is stamped upon the Remonstrance. 

The secular public school did not im- 
ply indifference to the basic role of re- 
ligion in the life of the people, nor re- 
jection of religious education as a means 
of fostering it. The claims of religion 
were not minimized by refusing to make 
the public schools agencies for their as- 
sertion. The non-sectarian or secular 
public school was the means of recon- 
ciling freedom in general with religious 
freedom. 

The sharp confinement of the public 
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schools to secular education was a rec- 
ognition of the need of a democratic 
society to educate its children, insofar 
as the state undertook to do so, in an 
atmosphere free from pressures in a 
realm in which pressures are most re- 
sisted and where conflicts are most 
easily and most bitterly engendered. 
Designed to serve as perhaps the most 
powerful agency for promoting cohesion 
among a heterogeneous democratic 
people, the public school must keep 
scrupulously free from entanglement in 
the strife of sects. 

The preservation of the community 
from divisive conflicts, of government 
from irreconcilable pressures by re- 
ligious groups, of religion from censor- 
ship and coercion however subtly ex- 
ercised, requires strict confinement of 
the state to instruction other than re- 
ligious, leaving to the individual’s 
church and home, indoctrination in the 
faith of his choice. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of the public school 
as a symbol of our secular unity was not 
a sudden achievement nor attained 
without violent conflict. While in small 
communities of comparatively homo- 
geneous religious beliefs, the need for 
absolute separation presented no urgen- 
cies, elsewhere the growth of the secular 
school encountered the resistance of 
feeling strongly engaged against it. 

But the inevitability of such attempts 
is the very reason for constitutional 
provisions primarily concerned with the 
protection of minority groups. And 
such sects are shifting groups, varying 


, from time to time, and place to place, 


thus representing in their totality the 
common interest of the nation. 

Enough has been said to indicate that 
we are dealing not with a full-blown 
principle, nor one having the definite- 
ness of a surveyor’s metes and bounds. 
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But by 1875 the separation of public 
education from church entanglements, 
of the state from the teaching of re- 
ligion, was firmly established in the 
consciousness of the nation. 

In that year President Grant made 
his famous remarks to the Convention 
of the Army of the Tennessee: 

“Encourage free schools and resolve 
that not one dollar appropriated for 
their support shall be appropriated for 
the support of any sectarian schools. 
Resolve that neither the state nor the 
nation, nor both combined, shall sup- 
port institutions of learning other than 
those sufficient to afford every child 
growing up in the land the opportunity 
of a good common school education, 
unmixed with sectarian, pagan, or 
atheistical dogmas. Leave the matter 
of religion to the family altar, the 
church, and the private school, sup- 
ported entirely by private contribu- 
tions. Keep the church and state for- 
ever separated.” 


So stronGc was this conviction, that 
rather than rest on the comprehensive 
prohibitions of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments, President Grant urged 
that there be written into the United 
States Constitution particular elabora- 
tions, including a specific prohibition 
against the use of public funds for sec- 
tarian education, such as had been writ- 
ten into many state constitutions. 

By 1894, in urging the adoption of 
such a provision in the New York Con- 
stitution, Elihu Root was able to sum- 
marize a century of the nation’s history: 
“Tt is not a question of religion, or of 


_creed, or of party; it is a question of 


declaring and maintaining the great 
American principle of eternal separa- 
tion between church and state.” 

The extent to which this principle 
was deemed a presupposition of our 
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constitutional system is strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact that every state ad- 
mitted into the Union since 1876 was 
compelled by Congress to write into its 
constitution a requirement that it main- 
tain a school system “free from sec- 
tarian control.” 


PRouIBITION of the commingling of 
religious and secular instruction in the 
public school is of course only half the 
story. A religious people was naturally 
concerned about the part of the child’s 
education entrusted “to the family 
altar, the church, and the private 
school.” The promotion of religious edu- 
cation took many forms. 

Laboring under financial difficulties 
and exercising only persuasive author- 
ity, various denominations felt handi- 
capped in their task of religious educa- 
tion. Abortive attempts were therefore 
frequently made to obtain public funds 
for religious schools. But the major ef- 
forts of religious inculcation were a 
recognition of the principle of separa- 
tion by the establishment of church 
schools privately supported. 

Parochial schools were maintained by 
various denominations. These, how- 
ever, were often beset by serious handi- 
caps, financial and otherwise, so that the 


religious aims which they represented 
found other directions. 

There were experiments with vaca- 
tion schools, with Saturday as well as 
Sunday schools. They all fell short of 
their purpose. It was urged that by 
appearing to make religion a one-day- 
a-week matter, the Sunday school, 
which acquired national acceptance, 
tended to relegate the child’s religious 
education, and thereby his religion, to a 
minor role not unlike the enforced piano 
lesson. 

Out of these inadequate efforts 
evolved the weekday church school, 
held on one or more afternoons a week 
after the close of the public school. But 
children continued to be children; they 
wanted to play when school was out, 
particularly when other children were 
free to do so. 

Church leaders decided that if the 
weekday church school was to succeed, 
a way had to be found to give the child 
his religious education during what the 
child conceived to be his “business 
hours.” 


In the second part of Mr. Justice Frankfurter's 
opinion, he traces the development of released- 
time classes and indicates the legal problems 
involved. This statement will be published in 
"The Lutheran" next week. 


To speak wisely may not always be easy; but not to speak ill re- 


quires only silence. 


The Chinese have a proverb: “If there is righteousness in the heart, 
there will be beauty in the character. If there be beauty in the char- 
acter there will be harmony in the home. If there is harmony in the 
home, there will be order in the nation. When there is order in the 
nation, there will be peace in the world.” 


—The Other Sheep, Church of the Nazarene 
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Back to Galilee 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


JESUS AND HIS DISCIPLES had spent 
some time across the upper Jordan in 
the region of Caesarea Philippi. Now 
they moved back across the river and 
along the north shore of the lake to 
Capernaum. Jesus was still trying to 
help his disciples face the fact of the 
cross. 

With the certainty of his death, he 
offered them the certainty of his resur- 
rection. Looking back from this side 
of Good Friday and Easter, these dis- 
ciples seem exceedingly stupid. Indeed 
they were stupid, blinded by the same 
errors about the kingdom that marked 
all Israel. Their hope of an earthly 
rule for the Messiah was little different 
from that of the priests and Pharisees. 
It was their personal attachment for 
Jesus that held them. 

They thought he must be speaking in 
riddles when he spoke of his death. 
Kingship and death did not go together 
in their thinking. 


Here Mattuew introduced the story 
of the payment of their temple tax. 
While Jesus made clear that payment 
should be a matter of free gifts rather 
than law, he sent his fishermen-dis- 
ciples to catch a fish in the lake. In the 
mouth of one was the coin required for 
payment (Matthew 17:24-27). 

When they arrived at Capernaum 
they went to the house where Jesus 
made his second home. Perhaps it was 
Peter’s. It was time for another lesson. 
He asked what they had been discussing 
on the way. Like naughty children 
caught in mischief, they would not tell 
him. But he knew they had been 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Mark 9:30-50. Parallel passages: Matthew 17: 
22-23; 18:1-14; Luke 9:43-50. 


arguing who would be greatest when 
he established his kingdom. 


THEN Jesus laid down the principle 
of greatness in his kingdom. The dis- 
ciple of Christ has only one ambition, 
“not to be served, but to serve.” He 
illustrated by taking a child in his arms, 
perhaps Peter’s son. In his kingdom 
this child had immeasurable value. 

To serve a child is to serve Christ. 
No one ever did as much as Jesus to 
impress the world with the worth of a 
child. 

The conversation was getting under 
the skin of the disciples, I think. They 
were still not convinced that a child 
was as important as they were. So John 
changed the subject, seeking to direct 
Jesus’ indignation toward a certain man 
who had cast out demons, using his 
name. He evidently expected commen- 
dation for having forbidden the man to 
continue since he was not a recognized 
disciple. 

John’s ruse did not succeed. He was 
wrong again. The disciples should have 
rejoiced that a demon-possessed man 
had been set free. Where was their 
mercy? They were like the complain- 
ing Pharisees and scribes who objected 
to Jesus’ healing on the sabbath. Be- 
sides, had the man not used Christ’s 
name? 

They themselves might be given cups 
of water by those who served them, not 
for their sake or as a recognition of 
their importance, but because they were 
Christ’s disciples. The same strain of 
selfishness was still far too evident in 
their thinking. Christ is the deciding 
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factor. There can be no neutral ground. 
The unknown healer was on Christ’s 
side. 


JESUS RESUMED his lesson on humility 
and the importance of children. His 
warnings were clean-cut. The disciples 
must stop thinking about their own im- 
portance and see their responsibility 
for others. Their ambition must not be 
for position and preferment. Their am- 
bition must be to serve. As an example 
of this service, again he pointed to a 
child. 

Jesus’ warning was negative but 
awful. Rather than to fail a child it 
would be better to be thrown into the 
lake with a great millstone hung about 
the neck. Then he broadened the prin- 
ciple of service in the kingdom. Hands, 
feet, eyes—they are the instruments of 
service. Eyes are to see those in need, 
physical and spiritual. Feet are to run 
to the rescue. Hands are to comfort 
and lift. To use our God-given faculties 
for our own selfish ambitions is to de- 
base them. 


BETTER TO cut off hands and feet and 
to pluck out eyes that fail Christ, fail 
him because they fail those for whom 
he lived and died and arose again. He 
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closed his warning with the suggestion 
that the temptation to debase our abil- 
ities to serve humbly comes to all. We 
are all salted with the fire of temptation. 
Who has not known the unholy power 
of self-interest? If we resist, with 
Christ’s aid, there is hope for peace 
within and with others. 

No doubt Jesus had in mind the con- 
tention that had been dividing his dis- 
ciples as they argued as to which one 
would be first. That argument showed 
that they had not accepted the basic 
principles of his kingdom. When they 
learned self-forgetful service, when 
their chief ambition was to live un- 
selfishly for others, when their one 
great life motive was the love of Christ, 
then there would be unity of purpose 
among them, and joy in their hearts. 

Greatness in Christ’s kingdom is not 
the same as greatness in the world. 
When more Christians sit at Jesus’ feet 
and learn his lessons of humble service, 
new power will flow into the Christian 
church. A fuller demonstration of this 
spirit is what the world is waiting to 
see. We can best begin by trying out 
this principle in our own lives. 

Next week we will follow in Jesus’ 
train toward Jerusalem and the cross. 


A wee lad in a minister’s home went to the kitchen, when the 
dinner dishes had been washed and order was being established for 
the new day, to perform his special home duty. His was the task of 
putting the empty milk bottles on the back porch. On this particular 
night he picked up the bottles, threw open the door and was confronted 
by an unusually dark night, a great wall of blackness. Suddenly he 
whirled about and announced, “It’s too dark a night to go out without 


a father.” 


This is an exceedingly troubled world today. It is too dark for 
Christians to go out without the presence of a Father. 
—MaseL_e Rar LeGranp, in The Church Woman 
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PERHAPS THERE weren’t quite a hun- 
dred blue uniformed little boys running 
hither and yon about the parish room. 
Perhaps it only seemed that way. 

The noise was deafening. The par- 
ents were shouting at one another to 
make themselves heard above the chil- 
dren and the children were shouting to 
make themselves heard above their par- 
ents and one another. That made the 
parents shout louder and that made the 
children.—Like inflation, it seemed a 
vicious circle. 

“Hello, there,’ shrieked Martha 
Peters in my ear. “I haven’t seen you 
at our Cub Pack meetings before.” 

“So far I’ve dodged that, but tonight 
Mark just insisted on my coming. He’s 
very proud of that den of his.” 

“He’s a fine Den Chief. Wish the Boy 
Scout attached to my den were half as 
good.” 

“That’s right. You are a Den Mother, 
aren’t you?” 


“NoTHING ELSE BUT. It’s an awful 
headache at times, but most of the time 
I thoroughly enjoy it.” 

“Do they always yell like this?” 

“Only when they are excited. But 
they are excited a good deal of the time, 
I guess.—Freddy, stop that wrestling!” 
She seized two struggling figures. They 
grinned at her and darted off to the 
other side of the room. “I wish we’d 
get started so they could calm down.” 

“T’ve been looking around for Mark 
but I don’t see him.” 

“The Den Chiefs are out in the 
kitchen fixing the refreshments. They 
ought to be here soon. Don’t tell me 
you still have to keep tabs on him.” 
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“Not exactly, but I only came this 
evening because he wanted me to come 
and I want to be sure he knows I’m 
here. I thought when he graduated into 
boy scouting that we were through with 
the cub program but I feel almost like 


_a Den Mother myself again. The month 


they carved soap, he raided my supply 
to make a totem pole. When they made 
Christmas gifts, he had all the ones that 
weren’t finished at the den meetings 
completed in our game room. When 
they were having shadow plays there 
seemed no place to rehearse that was 
half as good as our house.” 

“T think it’s wonderful the way older 
boys seem to take an interest in the 
younger ones.” 

“Sometimes I wonder whether Mark 
may be a born teacher—or whether he 
just likes an admiring audience. It’s 
hard to tell the difference.” 


WE WERE LAUGHING and watching the 
antics of the youngsters when Martha 
spied a woman across the room whom 
she wanted me to meet. We swam 
through the sea of navy blue and pulled 
up beside a very attractive man and 
woman. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Leonard,” Mrs. 
Peters greeted her. “I’m Mrs. Peters. 
Billy pointed you out to me one day and 
I’ve been looking forward to meeting 
you.” She went on to introduce me, 
and Mrs. Leonard in turn presented 
her husband. 

“Quite a crowd,” he boomed, smiling 
down from a more than average height. 
‘T understand parents are not only in- 
vited but required to attend these 
shindigs.” 
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“Not exactly required,” Martha cor- 
rected, “although we’d like to if we 
could. Maybe ‘expected’ is a little bet- 
ter word. We wouldn’t keep a boy out 
because his parents don’t attend but 
it’s very rare to find parents who won’t 
come occasionally. Most of us enjoy it.” 

“T know that we are glad to have a 
chance to meet the parents of Billy’s 
friends. We know most of the boys but 
it’s nice to meet the parents, too.—I’ve 
been wondering whether his Sunday 
school teacher might happen to be here? 
He’s only been coming for a few weeks 
and I’ve been hearing so much about his 
Sunday school teacher, I'd like to meet 
her.” 

“She’s here because she is also a Den 
Mother, but I see the Pack Master is 
ready for us to start. I’ll bring her over 
to meet you afterward.” 


I WONDERED how she knew it was time 
to start. I had heard a slight decrease 
in the amount of noise but nothing else. 
Looking over my shoulder I saw Milt 
Berger, the Pack Master, standing with 
his right hand raised and two fingers 
of the hand spread wide. As if by magic 
the hands of the Cubs began to go up 
in the same gesture and silence fell. 
The dens moved with a little scrambling 
to their appointed places. Only the 
voices of a few uninitiated parents were 
heard. Then they too died away in an 
embarrassed shushing. 

The theme for the meeting was “Tra- 
ditions” and each den had made up its 
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own play. In one, Robin Hood battled 
Little John, lost and made friends with 
the victor. In another Paul Bunyan 
strode across the room with as much 
gusto as the stilts beneath his long 
trousers would permit. In the third the 
knights of King Arthur’s Round Table 
killed a dragon and rescued a lovely 
maiden, complete with his mother’s lip- 
stick and artificial braids. 

The last was Mark’s responsibility 
and I could see him watching his 
charges with an eagle eye. When they 
finished, he looked my way for a special 
bit of approbation. He was proud of 
them and I was proud of him. 


THEN CAME the awards. Proud Den 
Chiefs presenting proud Cubs for 
awards handed out by a proud member 
of the Pack Committee to a proud 
mother to pin on the said proud Cub. 
Everyone proud. Everyone happy about 
a series of accomplishments. Everyone 
happy and full of good will. 

It had been so long since I had at- 
tended a pack meeting that I had almost 
forgotten what delightful occasions they 
can be. Parents and children together 
in a program of work and play such as 
you seldom see elsewhere. The church 
providing the meeting place and a good 
deal of the leadership and the plus qual- 
ity which makes it a Christian group. 

As I looked across at Mark, I knew 
that the group was giving him some- 
thing more than a few of his hours to- 
ward a Boy Scout badge. 


“You came into the world crying while all around you were 
smiling; so live that you may go out of the world smiling while all 


around you are weeping.” 


—Eastern prayer found on the walls of an ancient mosque 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Authority 


I’ve been a member of the local church 
for five years. We have a fine minister, 
but a group of church leaders (?) have 
organized against him. They stop at noth- 
ing to cross him. The dissension has gone 
so far that the synod officers have been 
called in to arbitrate. But they seem afraid 
to use any of the power they should have. 
Meanwhile things are growing worse. 

I am disgusted with the actions of the 
Lutheran church, and I feel very helpless 
about the injustice being done. What can 
or should an individual do? Is the Roman 
church the only one with law and au- 
thority? 


What an unhappy state of affairs! 
But, since details are missing it is im- 
possible to say anything very specific. 
In some cases groups of people may 
assume a hostile attitude toward a pas- 
tor for slight reasons. On the other 
hand, a pastor may be at fault. 

The government of the Lutheran 
church is pretty thoroughly congrega- 
tional—authority rests mainly with the 
congregation. There are certain powers 
and functions, of course, which have 
been assigned to synods and others to 
the general body, but many of these are 
advisory. In grave situations, however, 
there is authority for action. 

Our church has stood strongly for 
democratic methods. It has feared and 
avoided concentration of too great 
power in synods, the general body, and 
their functionaries. Some still feel that 
there is too much power lodged in those 
groups. Church history has shown many 
instances of arbitrary use and abuse of 
power. It is generally better to move 
carefully, to get all the facts, and to 
give a congregation plenty of time and 
opportunity to see things in their true 
light, and to act with informed sobriety. 

You certainly are free to speak to the 
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people who, you believe, are acting un- 
wisely, and to try to change their out- 
look. It’s your privilege discreetly to 
present your views to the council. And 
you may make an appointment with the 
president and the other officers of the 
synod and give your version of the 
situation. Synodical officials are gen- 
erally careful to proceed with caution 
in order not to injure a congregation 
by too violent or hasty action. If you 
believe they are going too slowly, you 
have the right to tell them so. But 
there are limits to their authority. 

The Roman Catholic church has all 
authority. The members have prac- 
tically none. There is no democracy. 
It has been such authority that in the 
past persecuted dissenters, imprisoned 
hapless independent thinkers, and sent 
many to the stake. In the Catholic 
church about all the freedom members 
have is to shell out as much as the 
hierarchy says they shall, whether they 
can afford it or not—if that is freedom. 


TB 


In the congregation of which I am pas- 
tor there are several homes where various 
family members have tuberculosis. In no 
case is very much being done to combat 
the disease. They expect—almost demand 
—that my wife come with me on visits. 
She isn’t very well. She and I both fear 
that she may become infected if she visits 
these homes. 


Your wife’s health must come first. 
She is under no obligation to visit under 
such conditions. It’s unfair for anyone 
to expect her to. State the facts clearly 
and sympathetically. Then be firm, even 
though you may have to move. 

What can you do to get these suf- 
ferers to a sanitarium? Such a situation 
is a peril to the whole congregation and 
community. —EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


Lutherans Produce Important Book on Old Testament 


Old Testament Commentary. Edited by H. C. Alleman and Elmer E. Flack. The Muhlenberg 
Press. 893 pages. $5.00. 


Here is a commentary on the Old Testament which is in a class by itself. While a 
series of helpful one-volume commentaries on the Bible has appeared during the last 40 
years in England and America, this is the only one-volume commentary devoted to the 
Old Testament alone. This gives it a distinct advantage over these others in fullness of 
treatment; and it is of course the most up-to-date of them all. With its companion New 


Testament Commentary, published in 1936, 
it makes a complete set on the whole Bible. 
The volume before us is unique in another 
respect. It is the first time that scholars 
of the United Lutheran Church or of the 
older bodies antecedent to it have under- 
taken a complete commentary on the Old 
Testament. 

It is possible that such a commentary as 
this will surprise a great many readers. Its 
freedom in dealing with questions of lit- 
erary origin, dates, and authorship will 
amaze those whose faith in the Bible as 
the Word of God is closely associated with 
fixed, traditional views about how the Bible 
came into its present literary form. On the 
other hand, the believing attitude toward 
divine revelation manifest on every page 
of this work will puzzle and disappoint 
those of liberal theological tendency who 
have supposed that modern scholarship 
has destroyed the “authority” of the Bible. 
They will be amazed to find that Lutheran 
writers, making use of every facility and 
of many conclusions of the most recent 
scholarship, still accept the Holy scriptures 
and all their miraculous contents as God’s 
veritable revelation of his will and purpose 
toward mankind in the Old Testament as 
well as in the New. Even conservative 
Jewish readers are likely to find this Lu- 
theran regard for the Old Testament re- 
freshing and reassuring. 

Scholars outside the membership of the 
United Lutheran Church have helped to 
make this Commentary what it is. The 
eminent archaeologist, Dr. W. F. Albright 
of the Johns Hopkins University, has given 
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an excellent and authoritative introductory 
article on “The Old Testament and archae- 
ology” which has the’ merit of treating the 
books of the Old Testament individually 
in the light of the latest research. The Rev. 
Carl A. Anderson of Augustana Theological 
Seminary, Rock Island, has commented 
upon the book of Numbers with rare re- 
ligious insight. The Rev. Paul F. Bloom- 
hardt of Wittenberg College has written 
with ability on Ezra, Nehemiah, Micah, 
and Haggai. The Rev. Charles T. Fritsch 
of Princeton Theological Seminary has 
done an illuminating piece of work on the 
Lamentations. Dr. Albright is the only 
non-Lutheran in this group. 

It is a healthy sign that women are be- 
ginning to be recognized as Biblical schol- 
ars in the Lutheran Church. Dr. Jennie 
Strevig of Wilson College has written on 
Zephaniah. 

Every pastor or layman intending to use 
this Commentary for study should examine 
the fundamental introductory article by 
one of the editors, Prof. E. E. Flack, on 
“The Approach to the Word of God.” This 
gives the correct theological orientation 
for the work as a whole. Taken by itself 
it is an exceedingly significant statement 
of high confessional value on the Lutheran 
attitude toward the Bible. In all, there are 
13 of these introductory articles on various 
subjects, covering the first 170 pages. 

Care has been taken in most places to 
relate the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment to that of the New Testament and 
to faith in Jesus Christ. This happily re- 
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flects a new movement in Biblical theology 
today which is re-emphasizing the inter- 
dependence of the two Testaments. Such 
an emphasis increases the Commentary’s 
teaching value and devotional spirit. 
Some things will meet with disapproval 
and may be corrected in a later edition. 
We lack sufficient first-hand knowledge of 
the historical circumstances connected with 
the fall of Babylon to insist that Daniel’s 
statements are erroneous (p. 779). Again, 
it would be well to mention to the unin- 
formed reader the conservative interpreta- 
tion of Zechariah which regards him as a 
true prophet, as well as the negative view 
which makes him out to be utterly mis- 
taken. The differing views on this book 
as a whole might have been more ob- 
jectively surveyed, as is done in the admir- 
able introduction to Deuteronomy. In the 
light of the recent work done by A. C. 
Welch and others on the Chronicles it is to 
be regretted that the treatment in this 
volume is unduly brief, as if the Chronicles 
were a mere epitome of the Books of Kings. 
It will be seen from these few strictures 
that we do not regard this very useful 
book as either perfect or wholly adequate. 
No commentary ever is! The work of ex- 
pounding the Old Testament to Christians 
was begun by our Lord himself. We can- 
not hope to do more than attempt to carry 
on faithfully in our generation the endless 
but glorious task. We dare not do less. 
Minneapolis Witiiam H. Cooper 


For Choirmasters 


The Choirmaster's Workbook. By Dayton W. 
Nordin. Augustana Book Concern. 263 pages. 
$2. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
recent publication is the judging sheet 
which covers the most important points to 
be observed in choir performance, viz: 
deportment, posture, correct pronunciation 
and enunciation of the text, intonation, 
phrasing, tone quality, tempo, style and 
accompaniment. 

The judging sheet is designed for use 
during a regular church service and may 
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be marked by any competent musician. 

In emphasis of the fact that a good choir- 
master is a systematic choirmaster, the 
book provides a plan to schedule worship 
music well in advance, so that it may be 
adequately rehearsed. This plan should 
appeal especially to competent choirmasters 
who have not been systematic in organiz- 
ing their work. 

Another feature of the book is the pro- 
vision of convenient forms for keeping at- 
tendance records, anthem records, anthem 
lists, lists of suitable organ work for the 
church year, liturgical information, ex- 
planations of Christian Church symbols 
and many new and practical ways of pre- 
senting old truths in connection with the 
work of the choir and its services to the 
church. RatpH P. Lewars 

Philadelphia 


Distortion 


Jesus, Jews and Gentiles. By Benjamin Dan- 
niel. Arco. 239 pages. $3. 

This book makes a show of learning, but 
it is not a learned book. The author quotes 
a lot of scripture in support of his state- 
ments, but often unfairly or unwisely. 

Benjamin Danniel is obsessed with the 
idea that the murder of some six million 
Jews at the hands of the Nazis was the re- 
sult of Christian indoctrination and, fur- 
thermore, that intolerance against the Jew 
is inherent in the Christian Gospel. 

When it suits the author to distort a scrip- 
ture passage, he doesn’t hesitate to do so. 
To cite but one example, on page 91 we are 
told that it was Barnabas and not Paul who 
saw the Lord on the Damascus road. 

To impress the reader with his great 
learning, Mr. Danniel quotes Hebrew and 
Aramaic phrases, but he does not know 
these languages very well, and the result 
is a hodge-podge of misinterpretation. 

In addition to faulty scholarship, Ben- 
jamin Danniel’s book has all the earmarks 
of a hastily produced text, full of typo- 
graphical errors, and certainly not worth 
the time it takes to read it. 

Baltimore Henry EnNspRucH 
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Across the Besk 


If you look on the page of the Year 
Book which publishes the assignment 
of causes you will observe that the 
month of April is Board of Education 
time throughout the United Lutheran 
Church in America. That is, the af- 
fairs of the colleges and theological 
seminaries of the Church are given the 
right of way to congregations and in- 
dividuals to the exclusion of propa- 
ganda and information of other agen- 
cies of the Church. Ten of the major 
boards have specific, month-long desig- 
nations. July and August are not 
named in the “calendar of causes,” ob- 
viously a left-handed recognition of 
the widespread use of those two months 
for purposes of vacation. 

If, however, one were privileged to 
spend a few April days in the pastors’ 
workshops and also to attend the 
monthly meeting of his congregation’s 
church council, he might conclude that 
the spring month’s main use is prepara- 
tion for the attendance in May of the 
synod of which both pastor and pa- 
rishioners are integral parts. About 
two-thirds of the ULCA’s 32 constituent 
units convene in May. Data from each 
synod’s parishes are carefully assem- 
bled by each congregation’s pastor and 
made ready for publication as an im- 
portant part of the minutes of that year. 
Total statistics are thereby made avail- 
able for each biennial ULCA conven- 
tion. 

This year’s gathering has a few special 
features. It is the 30th since the ULCA 
was formed in New York in 1918. It is 
the first for the Lutheran Federation 
formed at Lund, Sweden, last June. 
Representatives of European and other 
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groups of Lutherans will attend as 
guests and will bring greetings from 
their respective bodies. The first syn- 
odical organization in North America 
will celebrate its 200th anniversary in 
Philadelphia where Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg called the brethren into 
conference for the acceptance of their 
prerogatives as the authority for or- 
dination, discipline and education. 

Delegates to the .-ULCA convention 
to be held in Philadelphia next October 
will generally be chosen at May con- 
ventions of the synods. And April con- 
tains the days of preparation. 


Representation in church government 


It is obvious to anyone who scans 
carefully the kind of organization which 
is employed by the Lutheran churches 
in North America, that authority from 
Holy Scripture, lessons from 200 years 
of activities as ecclesiastical authorities, 
and regard for the distinctive character 
of the Christian groups which assem- 
bled themselves for the exercise of re- 
ligious privileges and obligations are 
given control. 

It has been an accepted principle of 
the church since the Reformation of 
the 16th century that while the form of 
organization—hierarchical, hierurgical 
or congregational—is important, it is 
not primary. Lutheran organization has 
reflected the form of government which 
exists in the nation under whose flag the 
people assemble for secular purposes. 
In the United States and Canada, to an 
extent not paralleled since Apostolic 
times, the lodgement of the power of 
God unto salvation is determined by 
the placement of divine grace. And di- 
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vine grace is a gift of God, for the loca- 
tion of which the spread of the Gospel 
makes provision. 

In these days when the prerogatives 
of the people are a major objective of 
our government, Lutherans should be 
competent to explain the correctness of 
our way of exercising ecclesiastical au- 
thority. There should be no apologies 
for that which has been accepted as 
correct and effective, and just now a bit 
envied. 

In every synod the highest regard 
should be given to the equalization of 
lay and clerical rights. Elections to of- 
fice or to representation in conventions 
should be deemed honorable and es- 
teemed as good works. Some very keen 
observers of current trends among the 
denominations in America are alarmed 
by the extension of authority to titled 
and garbed persons in our midst or the 
offices they hold. They interpret our 
simplicity as weakness and our absence 
from the seats of secular authority as 
something to be corrected. 

The fact is that Lutheranism in North 
America has as one of its purposes un- 
der guidance by the Holy Spirit the 
protection and employment of the free- 
doms conveyed to individuals in view 
of their faith. Let us devoutly pray that 
the delegations chosen by the synods to 
assemble in Philadelphia for the six- 
teenth convention of the ULCA will be 
worthy of their selection to perform a 
very important duty. 


That Supreme Court decision 

' We quote with approval the expres- 
sion of a hope by one of our American 
journals that another “case” which 
_ reaches the supreme judicial authority 
may give that group of jurists the op- 
_ portunity to explain, if not correct, the 
- decision recently rendered on an appeal 
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to declare the use of school property by 
Christian groups unconstitutional. We 
do not question the capacity of the jur- 
ists to discern and to defend essential 
principles. But we have an opinion that 
the blindness of justice can on occasion 
temper its decisions, not with mercy 
but with error. 

We respectfully suggest that a prin- 
ciple which is correct and applicable in 
theory can become so detached from its 
surroundings as to err as practical au- 
thority. A notable instance of what we 
have in mind occurred in the decade 
preceding the War between the States 
which is known as the Dred Scott De- 
cision. If the reasoning we were given 
is correct, the basic principle on which 
the decision rested was that Dred Scott, 
being a Negro, was property and as such 
his ownership was regardless of the 
territorial boundaries of the states. This 
principle was upheld by the Supreme 
Court, but in doing so they gave priority 
to an abstract principle at the cost of 
an error in its application. 

A comparable situation exists in the 
decision of the present Supreme Court 
concerning the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state. The people of 
the United States won the adoption of 
that principle by the Revolutionary 
War, and they have more than once de- 
fended it. In our opinion it, the prin- 
ciple should not be abandoned, not even 
to further the deeply needed extension 
of education in the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Christian religion. What 
we should restore is the obligation of 
parents to supplement the instruction 
given in Sunday schools by that which 
is given in the home. With this there 
would certainly be no interference in 
the state’s application of the authority 


invested in it. 
—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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THrey Want A CHURCH 


Attendance is 150 at First Easter 
Service in California Mission 


It’s “hats off to the past and coats off to 
the future” at the Lutheran Church in The 
Foothills, La Canada, Calif. 

Hats were doffed to this new mission’s 
Easter Sunday record attendance of 150, 
which included California Synod President 
Dr. J. P. Beasom. Despite the fact that 
this new mark was approximately 100 more 
than attendance on the average Sunday, 
pastor and congregation regarded the over- 
flow as evidence of the number of people 
soon likely to be gathered into the group. 

Organized Jan. 25 with 683 charter mem- 
bers, the receiving of 11 individuals on 
Easter brought the present membership to 
74 adults. 

With the congregation considering the 
purchase of a building lot, preliminary 
plans for a contemporary-style structure 
submitted by the Board of American Mis- 
sions are receiving careful attention. Hope 
has been expressed by the pastor, the Rev. 
John P. Stump, that the new church may 
be occupied by Christmas. The congre- 
gation now worships in a hall in La 
Crescenta. 
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Californians crowded the temporary quar- 
ters of new congregation on Easter 


Mission To Be Organized in Detroit 
By WALTER M. BRANDT 


Detrorr—Advent Church is the newest 
ULCA mission soon to be organized in De- 
troit by the Michigan Synod’s mission de- 

veloper, Dr. J. Earl Spaid. 
Michigan Church school and worship 

services are conducted in 
the auditorium of the new Pitcher school, 
Pembroke and Stahelin. Easter attendance 
was 85. In the church school on the same 
day were 52. 

THE LUTHERAN STUDENT CENTER at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, has 
been debt-free since February. A mort- 
gage-burning ceremony was conducted 
Feb. 22 by the NLC pastor for Lutheran 
students, the Rev. Henry O. Yoder, whose 
quarters are at the Center, 1304 Hill street. 

Bus are being received on the proposed 
new church building of Christ Church, 
Monroe, according to its pastor, the Rev. 
Vernon Kotter. Construction may begin 
early in the summer. 
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RESIGNATION of the Rev. Richard W. 
Albert, pastor of Christ Church, Detroit, 
became effective March 31. He was chair- 
man of the home mission committee of 
synod since 1946. He has accepted the call 
of Trinity Church, Lawrence, Kan. Detroit 
pastors and wives gave the Alberts a fare- 
well luncheon March 19. 

New pastor of Faith Church, Flat Rock, 
is the Rev. Paul L. Miller, who comes into 
synod from First Church, Cedar Rapids, 

Iowa. He is a cousin of the Rev. Ivan O. 
Miller, synod president. 

THE SPRING CONFERENCE of synod’s Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society, Mrs. H. O. Yoder, 
Ann Arbor, president, was entertained 

| April 8 by the women of Olivet Church, 
Detroit, the Rev. Victor I. Gruhn pastor. 
Facilities of the beautiful chapel of the 
Evangelical Lutheran School for the Deaf 
were used for all sessions. The conference 
theme, “Send Out Thy Light,” was de- 
veloped in the devotional periods. Prin- 
cipal speaker was Mrs. C. W. Baker, pres- 
ident of Women’s Missionary Society of the 
ULCA. 

ANNUAL CONVENTION of synod’s Brother- 

hood, Russell Warren, Trinity, Ann Arbor, 

/president, was held April 18 at Hope 
Church, Detroit, the Rev. Frank P. Madsen 
pastor. Convention speaker was Mr. Zeb 
B. Trexler, president of the Brotherhood 
of the ULCA. He spoke on “The Brother- 
hood in Action.” The annual dinner in the 
evening was combined with that of the 
Detroit church councilmen. Mr. Trexler’s 
address for this double-header occasion 
was on the subject, “The Lutheran Church 
Looks to Her Laity.” 

SPRING MEETING of the NLC Church 
School’s Association (Dearborn, Ann Arbor, 
Ypsilanti area) was held at Emmanuel 
porch (ALC), Ypsilanti, the Rev. Harry 
_C. Sipe pastor, April 25. Theme was “Chris- 
tian Education in Our Congregation.” Miss 
Dorothy Haas, parish secretary of Zion 
Perch, Ann Arbor, spoke on “Evaluation 
of the Vacation Church School.” Depart- 
mental group discussions dealt with “Prob- 
‘lems of the Church School.” Features of 
‘the evening session were the screening of 
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“Beyond Our Own” and an inspirational 
address by Dr. Earl S. Rudisill of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board of the ULCA. 

SPONSORED by the Lutheran Service 
Council of Greater Detroit, a Church 
Workers’ Institute began its second term 
April 5 for all members of NLC congre- 
gations. The school operates two hours 
each evening for five consecutive Mondays 
in First American Lutheran Church. 
Among the courses offered is one designed 
for young people from 18 to 25, entitled 
“Before You Marry,” given by the Rev. 
J. Howard Laughner, pastor of Resurrec- 
tion Church, Detroit. 

The Rev. Alfred G. Belles, pastor of Holy 
Communion Church, Detroit, assistant 
dean, announces that in addition to the 
Detroit pastors and ministers on the fac- 
ulty, Dr. John Schmidt of Toledo is giving 
two courses each evening; one on The 
Miracles of Jesus, the other on the parables 
in the Gospel of St. Luke. Detroit faculty 
members are: Pastors Victor I. Gruhn, 
Olivet; C. F. Stickles, Reformation; and J. 
Howard Laughner, Resurrection. Special 
lecturers are Miss Edith Eykamp, fur- 
loughed ULCA missionary, and the Rev. 
W. E. Sund, pastor of Dearborn’s ALC 
church. 

OPENING RALLY of West Detroit’s Sunday 
School Enlistment Demonstration was held 
April 25 at Messiah Church, synod’s pres- 
ident, the Rev. Ivan O. Miller pastor. Board 
secretary in charge was Dr. Earl S. Rudisill. 


Building Projects Undertaken By 
South Jersey Congregation 


By Raupu I. SHOCKEY 


CampEn—Launching a campaign to raise 
$20,000 during the next three years was 
an exciting experience for St. Luke’s 

Church, West Collings- 
wood. Three projects are 
New Jersey scheduled for fulfillment 
as funds are available, the Rev. Wilbur 
Laudenslager reports. They include re- 
building of the organ, improving and en- 
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larging the entrance to the church which 
will be dedicated as a memorial to the men 
killed in World War II, and the erection 
of a parish house to provide modern facil- 
ities for the church school. 

A CAPACITY AUDIENCE responded enthu- 
siastically to a concert by the Gettysburg 
College Choir in St. Paul Church, Collings- 
wood, Dr. Stewart S. Rudisill pastor, March 
thirteenth. 

Prof. Parker B. Wagnild of the music 
department at the college directed the 50 
collegians. This was one of the 25 concerts 
given during the annual tour of the eastern 
states. 

Students from New Jersey who are 
members of the choir include Alvin S. 
Rudisill, son of the pastor of St. Paul’s, 
Collingswood; Dorothea E. Ehmann, Mer- 
chantville; Virginia B. Bergen, Short Hills; 
J. Richard Fisher, Camden; and John 
Wanger, Hudson Heights. 

ENTHUSIASM was manifested in further- 
ance of the missionary work of the church 
by a recent mass meeting of the women’s 
missionary societies of the Trenton area in 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church with a mes- 
sage by Mrs. Ruth Juram Smith. ... 125 
CONFIRMANDS of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence of the Ministerium and Central Penn. 
churches attended a pre-confirmation rally 
in Zion Church, Riverside. The Rev. Carl 
H. Moyer, pastor of the Good Shepherd 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, spoke to 
them on the subject, “I Will Follow Thee, 
But.” . . . UNDER THE auspices of the Mt. 
Holly Council of Churches, YWCA and 
YMCA, Christian leaders are presenting a 
series of lectures on “When to Marry.” The 
Rev. Leonard R. Good, St. Paul’s Church, 
Mt. Holly, is general chairman of the 
forum. 

Success of the released-time school in 
Berlin is due to the efforts of the Rev. H. 
Paul Schaffer, pastor of Holy Communion 
Church, who was able to organize the min- 
isters of the community for this specific 
objective. Each pastor has become respon- 
sible for a grade. Lesson material ap- 
proved by all the pastors is used. 

“Cuter Service” was the subject of Dr. 
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M. R. Hamsher’s message to the Holy 
Trinity congregation in Audubon at its 
celebration of the 35th anniversary of the 
church. Dr. Joseph D. Krout, former pas- 
tor, brought greetings during the celebra- 
tion. The Rev. Paul W. Kapp has been 
serving the parish for the past 10 years. 

INSTALLATION services for the Rev. Ralph 
I. Shockey as pastor of the Lutheran Home 
of New Jersey was conducted by Dr. M. R. 
Hamsher, assisted by the Rev. Floyd P. 
Milleman and the Rev. Paul W. Kapp. 
The Rev. Harold F. Muffley, president of 
the board of trustees, delivered the ser- 
mon. 

Firty-NINE Key Women of the Auxiliary 
of the Lutheran Home attended a regional 
meeting in the Church of the Saviour, 
Trenton, April 8. Mrs. Norman C. Snyder, 
Burlington, presided. 

FAREWELLS and receptions: The Rev. At- 
wood Smith, who had been pastor at 
Perkasie, Pa., for 15 
years, was installed at 
Trinity Church, 
Wildwood, by the 
Rev. Floyd Milleman, 
president of the New 
Jersey Conference. 
During his pastorate 
at Perkasie, benevo- 
lence contributions of 
the congregations had 
been greater than current expenses. Total 
contributions for all purposes during the 15 
years were over $300,000. ... The congrega- 
tion at Wildwood honored its former pastor, 
the Rev. Paul Neff, by making him pastor 
emeritus. He had served the parish for 25 
years. ... The Rev. Harold F. Muffley, pas- 
tor of Bethany Church, Gloucester, for the 
past eight years, has accepted a call to St. 
Mark’s Church, Corpus Christi, Texas. . . . 
St. John’s Church, Homestead, has called 
the Rev. George R. Deisher, Jr., who has 
been pastor of Christ Church, Camden, for 
19 years. . . . The Rev. Dale Kohr, who 
has been serving Christ Church, Bridgeton, 
for six years, has accepted a call to York 
County, Pa. 
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New Director Selected For Brooklyn 
Inner Mission Society 


By OLIveR W. POWERS 


New York Crry—New director of the 
Brooklyn Inner Mission Society is to be 
the Rev. Joseph A. Belgum. He was elected 

by the society’s board of 
New York directors at a recent meet- 

ing. Pastor Belgum served 
as youth pastor for three years in Zion 
Norwegian Church, Brooklyn. During this 
time he served on committees of the Brook- 
lyn Bureau for Social Planning. 

Pastor Belgum is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Luther Theo- 
logical Seminary, St. Paul. He did grad- 
uate work at the New York School of So- 
cial Work. He has had field experience in 
family service agency work and in the 
psychiatric treatment clinic of Manhattan’s 
Children Court. He succeeds the late Rev. 
Samuel H. Kornmann. 

On Aprit 15 the annual conference of 
ministers of Metropolitan New York dis- 
cussed the theme, “Helping Families 
Function Religiously.” Discussion was led 
by Dr. Warren D. Bowman of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Dr. Roy A. Burkhart of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, addressed the conference on 
“Preparing Youth for Christian Marriage.” 

Last month Miss Lillian T. Franzen re- 
signed her position with the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Council of Metropolitan New York. 
She was director of children’s work and 
had been with the Council seven years. 
She will assume a similar position in 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Tue New York Synop Committee for 
Summer Camps recently announced plans 
for its two youth camps. 

Camp Trexler is again to have Dr. Mar- 
tin J. Heinecken of Mt. Airy as its di- 
rector. The season will run from July 3 to 
August 28. The camp accommodates 125 
boys. 

The girls’ camp, Ma-He-Tu, will be un- 
der the leadership of Miss Inez Seagle and 
will care for 100 girls for the eight-week 


/ season. 
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Both camps are located in the Harriman 
section of the Interstate Park, Bear Moun- 
tains Ne ye 

Sr. Joun’s Cuurcu, Prospect Ave., Brook- 
lyn, celebrated its 80th anniversary on 
April 18. The president of the New York 
Synod, Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, was the 
preacher. The Rev. Werner Jentsch is the 
pastor. 

St. Preter’s CHurcH will join its pastor, 
Dr. J. George F. Blaesi, in celebrating his 
50th anniversary in the ministry. This 
congregation will also celebrate the 60th 
anniversary of the erection of the present 
building. 

Tue Rev. Jonn W. Ktaun has resigned 
as pastor of Messiah Church, Brooklyn, 
to accept a call to Christ Church, New- 
burgh, N. Y.... The Rev. Albert T. Kayser 
has accepted a call to Ascension Church, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. He served Gloria 
Dei Church, New Hyde Park, L. I, for sev- 
eral years. ... William Richard Fuhlbruck, 
Jr., will become pastor of Good Shepherd 
Church, Bayside West, L. I., after his grad- 
uation from Mt. Airy Seminary in June. 


Nygren is Speaker at Western 
New York Conference Sessions 


By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


Rocuester—Dr. Anders Nygren, presi- 
dent of the Lutheran World Federation, 
was speaker at the meeting of the Western 

Conference of the United 
New York 


Synod of New York on 
April 8. His subject was 
“How God Fulfills His Promise.” 

The conference met in Christ Church, 
Buffalo, Dr. John M. Strodel pastor. Dr. 
Frederick R. Knubel, synodical president, 
explained the issues before the coming 
conventions of the synod and of the ULCA. 

Other speakers included the Rev. Paul 
W. Dieckman of Wagner College; Miss 
Lois Dickert, representing Hartwick Col- 
lege; Dr. Paul C. White, synodical secre- 
tary; the Rev. Eugene C. Kreider, syn- 
odical home mission superintendent; and 
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the Rev. William Snyder Avery of the 
Parish and Church School Board. 

The following officers were elected: Dr. 
Strodel, president; the Rev. Hermann B. 
Miller, secretary; and R. Lloyd Sandholzer, 
treasurer. The Rev. John A. W. Kirsch 
was elected vice president. Pastors W. A. 
Schmidt, Rochester, and Charles Menge, 
Williamsville, Messrs. Frederick S. Hol- 
derle, Rochester, and Robert H. Carroll, 
Rochester, were nominated to the synodical 
home mission committee. Norman Marx, 
Buffalo, was nominated to the synodical 
executive committee, while Ellsworth 
Miller, Buffalo, and Dr. William Betz, 
Rochester, were nominated to the confer- 
ence executive committee. 

Nominated to the synod for election as 
the delegation to the ULCA convention 
were Pastors J. Sahner Blank, Eugene L. 
Stowell, Dr. Strodel, and Martin Hoeppner, 
and Messrs. Edward Hoffman, Buffalo; Earl 
Freese, Rochester; Clarence Neun, Buf- 
falo; and Arthur Sedler, Rochester. 

Clerical officers of the conference con- 
ducted the opening communion service, 
with a sermon by Pastor William M. Horn, 
while Dr. Knubel installed the newly 
elected officers at the close of the afternoon. 

Tue Rev. MILTon F. 
Arnot took up the 
pastorate of Concord, 
West Greece, Palm 
Sunday. Pastor 
Arndt, ordained last 
year, forinerly served 
as assistant pastor of 
Grace Church, Dover, 
Ohio. 

Tue Rev. Reep A. 
GRENINGER, pastor of 
St. Paul’s, Dansville, 
on Palm Sunday ded- 
icated an altar desk 
in memory of the Rey. John J. Minnemeier, 
pastor 1905-08, and offering plates and a 
receiving bason in memory of Geraldine 
Kidd, a granddaughter of Pastor Minne- 
meier. A wire recorder was used in bring- 
ing Easter services to the sick. 

Tue Rev. THomas A. Bera, pastor of Con- 
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Milton F. Arndt 


cordia Church, Rochester, will become pas- 
tor of Trinity, Herkimer, May 9. During 
his pastorate in Concordia since 1941, Pas- 
tor Berg has been 
active in church work 
of the city. Special 
emphasis has been 
placed on the physical 
improvement of the 
church property, and 
all debt was elimin- 
ated. Strides were 
made in support of 
the synod, from $165 
in 1941 to $2,200 in 
; 1946. Concordia joined 
the synod in 1939, after an absence of 40 


Thomas A. Berg 


years. Pastor Berg is broadcasting his 
April services over WVET. 
REFORMATION CHuRcH, Rochester, held 


four Fellowship Forums in April for all 
members. Four courses were offered. A 
recent meeting of the Reformation mis- 
sionary society featured an “all-man pro- 
gram.” Men are accepted as associate 
members of the society. Miss Hemalatha 
John of India was a recent speaker at the 
Koinonia missionary society for young 
women. 

IMMANUEL, WEBSTER, the Rev. Erich O. 
Brandt pastor, which celebrates its 80th 
anniversary in September, is making ex- 
tensive improvements to its property. The 
church interior and three church school 
rooms have been redecorated and a new 
hardwood floor installed in the sanctuary. 
A new pulpit was dedicated March 7 in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Wilhelm Kittel- 
berger by Mr. and Mrs. Louie Kittelberger. 
Seven windows were also dedicated, gifts 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Jennejahn, Sr., the 
children of Mr. and Mrs. William Klick, 
Miss Dorothy Wint and Adelbert Wint, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Buchholz, Misses Alma, 
Eleanora and Frieda Kittelberger, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Schutt, and Mr. and Mrs. Louie 
Kittelberger. Three more windows will be 
dedicated soon. A new tower music sys- 
tem, the gift of Gordon Jennejahn in mem- 
ory of his parents, was dedicated Easter. 
Memorial offering plates, painting of the 
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church exterior and new carpets are future 
plans. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE SNYDER, former organist 
of St. Paul’s, Pittsford, was recognized re- 
cently for almost 48 years of service. The 
Rev. Charles A. Davis, pastor, presented a 
gift and a reception was held. 

THE Rev. Henry T. McKnicur of First, 
Lyons, spoke at the pastors’ Lenten retreat, 
held in Bethlehem, Rochester. 

A CONFIRMANDS’ RALLY was held in Trin- 
ity Church, the Rev. Henry C. Erbes pas- 
tor, on Passion Sunday. 

Pastor Epwarp G. Goetz, superintendent 
of the Inner Mission, reports that 226 are 
enrolled in 14 released-time classes. The 
society serves all Protestant children in 
the third through seventh grades of two 
schools. Pastor Goetz is president of the 
Atlantic Region of the Lutheran Welfare 
Conference in America. 


Lutheran Men Will Meet 

May 7-8 has been set for the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Retreat to be held at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. Laymen from western Penn- 
sylvania, western New York and north- 
eastern Ohio will gather for the sessions 
which begin Friday evening, May 7. Head- 
quarters will be in the St. Elmo Hotel and 
retreat sessions will be held in the Smith 
Memorial Library. 

The leaders this year are the Rev. Ralph 
W. Loew, pastor of Holy Trinity Church 
in Buffalo, and the Rev. Carl Rasmussen, 
professor at Gettysburg Seminary. Both 
of these well-known clergymen have been 
recent visitors to Europe and will draw on 
their experiences there in leading the re- 
treat meetings. 

Pastor Loew will speak on “Ecumenical 
Christianity,” “Steeples in the Struggle,” 
and “Every Church Ought to Have One.” 
Professor Rasmussen will speak on “Com- 
munism in Scandinavia,” “Lutheran The- 
ological Trends, 1948,” and “Why I Am a 
Lutheran.” 

The retreat is sponsored by a committee 
which includes Ivan S. Brumagim, J. War- 
ran Fortenbaugh, Clarence P. Petersen 
and Pastor Edward K. Rogers. 
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CAMPUS 


One tiny chasm 

“Reaching through 6,000 mission centers 
in 100 lands in all parts of the world, 
Christianity has in our lifetime become a 
world religion,’ Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
president of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, told Lutheran pastors in 
Philadelphia. 

Speaking to the Alumni Association of 
Mt. Airy Seminary he pointed out that 
the ecumenical movement in the church was 
characterized by two lines of development, 
expansion and consolidation. During the 
past century, and especially within the 
last 10 years, denominational partition had 
been giving way to impulses to draw to- 
gether to an ultimate unity of some kind 
“not yet defined.” 

The speaker gave his audience a slight 
prod when he said that in the fellowship 
extending all the way from fundamentalist 
groups on one hand to the Orthodox 
Church on the other there now existed 
only “one tiny chasm”—that between the 
Lutheran and Anglican communions. Even 
that, he believed, was being crossed in the 
relationship between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Scandinavian churches. 
Confessional or regional 

One question put to Dr. Van Dusen at 
the conclusion of his address was “Do you 
believe that representation in the World 
Council of Churches should be on a con- 
fessional or on a regional basis?” 

While admitting that this was important 
and difficult, the speaker came out strongly 
for the regional basis. He said that some 
would find satisfaction in fellowship with 
sister churches on the other side of the 
world while attempting to dodge respon- 
sibility to their neighbors of another de- 
nomination in their own communities. 
Main pressure for the confessional basis 
had come from American Lutherans, said 
Dr. Van Dusen. From private conversa- 
tions with European Lutherans he gath- 
ered that they did not particularly favor 
that plan. 
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The Church speaks 


“The Church needs a pronouncement on 
race, church and state, and planned par- 
enthood,” declared Dr. H. H. Bagger, pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Lancaster, Pa., be- 
fore the alumni convocation. He reviewed 
actions of the ULC on moral and social 
questions, with emphasis on temperance 
and marriage and divorce. 

His position was challenged by Dr. Paul 
J. Hoh, president of Mt. Airy Seminary. 
“Where is the Gospel in these pronounce- 
ments?” he asked. “They are arrived at 
by a study of Scripture passages that deal 
with these matters, and then have been 
made a law.” 

“That’s good preaching,” commented Dr. 
Bagger, “but when the church is called 
upon to take a stand in such matters, it 
must take some stand.” Later he said that 
no pastor should hesitate in making these 
pronouncements known to his people. He 
would have the backing of the church, and 
besides, the statements were “decently 
safe.” 


Blackwelder Addresses Mt. Airy Women 


Men who study for the ministry should 
attend theological seminary for five years 
instead of three, Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder 
told members of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary women’s auxiliary at their annual 
luncheon on April 1. 

Dr. Blackwelder, pastor of the Church 
of the Reformation, Washington, D. C., said 
a minister must have five qualifications: 
(1) must be a preacher, (2) an educator, 
(3) an administrator, (4) a counselor, and 
(5) a citizen. Further, he declared that it 
was impossible to produce men with all 
these qualifications in three years at semi- 
nary. 

Over 900 members of the Auxiliary, or 
one-ninth of the entire membership, at- 
tended the luncheon at Philadelphia’s 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Mrs. G. Elson 
Ruff, president of the auxiliary, presided 
and Mrs. Theodore Finck introduced the 
speaker. 

Dr. Paul J. Hoh, president of the semi- 
nary, presented a “Weather Report” on 
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conditions at Mt. Airy. “Sunshine on the 
campus,” Dr. Hoh reported, is evidenced 
in an active and interested board of di- 
rectors, eight professors, increasingly good 
student body, well-kept buildings, com- 
paratively bright financial outlook and 
general high level of espirit de corps. 


Why Midland? 

About 40 per cent of the students at 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., are en- 
rolled there because it is near their homes. 
They gave “convenience of location” as the 
answer when asked why they were attend- 
ing. The fact that Midland is a Christian 
college, and more particularly Lutheran, 
was the second most frequent reply given. 
Other reasons included influence of fam- 
ily and friends, size of college, particular 
fields of study, and scholarships. 

Two co-eds were very frank. Said one, 
“Because it’s co-educational”; said the 
other, “To get a man!” 


PERSONS 


Harry Hodges is cited 


A citation for “exceptionally outstanding 
activity and accomplishment” will be pre- 
sented annually to some Philadelphia Lu- 
theran. The award was established this 
year by the Lutheran Social Union of 
Philadelphia, composed of some of the 
city’s prominent pastors and laymen. 

Recipient of the 1948 citation is Harry 
Hodges, executive secretary of the Board 
of Ministerial Pensions and Relief for the 
ULCA. 

The citation, presented at the Union’s 
annual Ladies’ Night on April 13, is “in 
recognition of his exceptionally outstand- 
ing activities and accomplishments in and 
for the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica and in furthering the interests of the 
Lutheran Church in Philadelphia.” 

“Especially noteworthy,” read the cita- 
tion, “are his services in and for the Lu- 
ther League of America, the Ministerial 
Pension Fund of the ULCA, the Inner Mis- 
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sion Society of Philadelphia and the gen- 
eral church work in and around Philadel- 
phia.” 

In accepting the first award, Mr. Hodges 
announced his retirement as executive sec- 
retary of the ULC Board of Pensions at 
the end of this year and said “of the many 
sunny recollections” of the past 37 years 
of work in the church, this occasion was 
“the sunniest of them all.” 

For the past two decades, Mr. Hodges 
has served as secretary of the Pension 
Board. Prior to that he was executive sec- 
retary of the Luther League of America. 
He has seen active service on many com- 
mittees and boards of the ULCA and is a 
member and president of the church coun- 
cil of Holy Communion Church, Philadel- 
phia. 

Speaker at the Social Union dinner was 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry. He described dif- 
ficulties on the road to union of the Lu- 
theran churches of America. Sociological 


patterns set in the days of immigration to 


America are the major problem, he said. 
He proposed no easy solution nor predicted 
any immediate progress. 
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Williams Elected President of 
Allentown Conference 


By Epwarp G. SCHMICKEL 


ALLENTOWN—The Rev. Walter L. Wil- 
liams was elected president of the Allen- 
town Conference of the Ministerium of 

Pennsylvania at the con- 
Pennsylvania ference convention on 
April 7. He succeeds the 
Rev. Warren C. Heinly. Mr. Williams is 
pastor of Redeemer Church in Allentown. 

Secretary of the conference is the Rev. 
David H. Frederick of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Bethlehem, who was elected for his 16th 
term. The Allentown Conference includes 
110 congregations with a baptized mem- 
bership of 75,800. 

The conference convention on April 7-8 
was the 148th annual gathering of this or- 
ganization. It was held at Forks Church in 
Forks Township, the Rev. Allen Snyder 
pastor. 


DOES YOUR METAL CHURCH WARE 
NEED REPAIR, REFINISHING 
or REPLATING? 


We are specialists in the restoration 
and reconstruction of all manner of 


Church metal ware and Sacred Vessels, 
such as Chalices, Ciboria, Ostensoria, etc. 
If you have anything that needs to be 
done, please send it to us for inspection 
and estimate. By return mail we will 
quote prices and give full particulars. 


MASTER SILVERPLATERS 
2031 Caniff Avenue, Detroit 12, Mich. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


» Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1948 
Inc. 


COX SONS & VINI 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Church councilmen heard their duties 
explained by Dr. Henry H. Bagger, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Lancaster, at a gather- 
ing in Catasauqua, April 12. More than 250 
attended. 

Dr. Bagger declared that the character 
of the church councilmen should include 
a high degree of self-mastery, maintenance 
of integrity, and possession of personal 
piety. These may be obtained by the pres- 
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Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 
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ST.PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
16TH AVENUE at Grant Street 

One block north of the State Capitol 
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E 


Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
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ence of the “indwelling of Christ,” he said. 
“To Him our first and final allegiance be- 
longs. It is the church councilman’s duty 
to see that the whole church is illumined 
with God’s gospel.” 

The first Missionary Congress of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Allen- 
town Conference was held at Muhlenberg 
College on April 17. Theme of the congress 
was “Lord, use even me.” An inspirational 
service was held in the afternoon in the 
college chapel with the following speakers: 
Miss Alice Ritter who is in training at the 
Philadelphia Motherhouse, the Rev. Robert 
J. Marshall of the college faculty, and Miss 
Mildred Ernst of Biblical Seminary, train- 
ing to be a missionary nurse in India. 

At a fellowship dinner two missionaries 
were speakers: the Rev. Ernst Flothmeier 
from Africa and Dr. E. T. Horn, now of 
Muhlenberg College, formerly a missionary 
to Japan. 

The Brotherhood of the Allentown Con- 
ference held its convention on April 7. Dr. 
Henry Cornehlsen, Jr., spoke on “My Ex- 
perience in China.” Prof. E. B. Everitt, 
formerly of Muhlenberg College and now 
of Lehigh University, was elected president 
with Mr. Francis T. Knouss, Bethlehem, 
vice president; Mr. Fred S. Rath, Easton, 
secretary; and Mr. D. M. Hunt, Northamp- 
ton, treasurer. 


Reading Conference Gets First New 
Mission Congregation in 16 Years 


By Lutuer F. ScHLENKER 


READING—A new congregation, with the 
name Reformation Church, was organized 
in Reiffton Chapel on April 4. This is the 
first mission founded in the conference 
since 1932. 

Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Roy 
Winters, the synodical 
superintendent of home 
missions, participated 
in the organizational service. At an eve- 
ning service the Rev. Victor Kroninger, 
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Pennsylvania 


president of the Reading Conference, and 
the Rev. Bertram C. Gilbert, pastor of the 
Schwarzwald-Geigertown parish, who or- 
ganized the new congregation, installed 
members of the church council. Sixty-nine 
members forming the new congregation 
meet in a chapel in which Sunday services 
and a Sunday school have been conducted 
_ for some years. 


_ Surprise 

When officials of Bethany Lutheran 
- Church, West Reading, Pa., went to the 
bank this month to pay interest on the 
congregation’s $11,500 debt, they found 
the debt was only $6,500. 

Someone had paid the bank $5,000 
on the church’s debt without telling 
the church anything about it. The 
anonymous gift “will inspire the church 
to pay off the remainder of the debt,” 
said the pastor, the Rev. Paul J. Kidd. 


LuTHER WILSON, senior at the Philadel- 
phia Seminary, has been called to the 
newly constituted Allegheny-Gouglers- 
ville parish. A native of Pennsburg, Mr. 
Wilson has taken special training for rural 
work under direction of the synodical home 
mission board. He is also trained for work 
among the deaf and is now acting as pastor 
of the deaf congregation in Lancaster. 

THE CONFERENCE Luther League conven- 
| tion was held at St. Paul’s Church, Amity- 
| ville, the Rev. Paul Dundore pastor, on 
| April 3. Pastors Luther Schlenker, David 
Longacre, and Lester Fetter led a discus- 
}sion period on “Christian Youth in the 
World of Today.” The following officers 
‘were elected: President, Edgar Zerbe, 
Shillington; vice president, Violet Gehrig, 


South Temple; secretary, Geraldine 
Deisher, Reading; executive secretary, 
Charles Tothero, Vinemont; treasurer, 


Herbert Weiss, Amityville. The Rev. Wil- 
son Hartzell delivered the address at. the 
‘evening candlelight installation service. 


| tors attended the sessions. 
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| Fifty-five delegates, 89 visitors, and 12 pas- 


THE Rev. WEBSTER K. REINERT, superin- 
tendent of the Topton Home, addressed the 
meeting inaugurating the Inner Mission 
roll-call drive in the county. The meeting 
was held at Grace Church, Reading. Roll- 
call workers received instructions for en- 
rolling the members in the local congre- 
gations during the period April 8-May 13. 

AN ALTAR cross, candlesticks, and altar 
linens were dedicated at the chapel of the 
Berks County Tuberculosis Sanatorium by 
the Rev. Walter T. Hempel, superintendent 
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. Picturesque 2000-Acre Resort. 3 
_ hours from N. Y. 8 Modern Hotels. Ex- 
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theran Services. Greyhound or Martz 
Bus direct. Excellent R.R. Service. 
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What Shall I Do? 


Young people askk — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives | fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


of the Inner Mission Society. The altar 
linens were made by two patients, Annie 
Hill and Bessie Gehry, and Miss Elizabeth 
McCann, director of nurses. Services are 
conducted regularly at the institution. A 
Sunday school class has been conducted 
weekly for the past 11 years by Samuel 
Berger, an employee at the Reading post 
office. 

GIFTS AND RENOVATIONS marked the 
Easter season at St. Paul’s Church, Rich- 
land, the Rev. Luther N. Schaeffer pastor. 
New choir vestments given by the aid so- 
ciety were blessed. Brass altar vases pre- 
sented by Mrs. Charles Saltzer in memory 
of her parents were dedicated. The church 
has been renovated, a new heating system 
installed, and the building of a basement 
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is nearing completion. 

CotoneL H. Torrey WALKER was the 
speaker at the annual reunion of con- 
firmands held at Grace Church, Reading, 
on Palm Sunday evening. The service was 
conducted by the pastor, Dr. A. C. Schenck. 


Denver Gets New ULC Congregation 
Which Overflows Parsonage- Chapel 


By O.iver F. WEAVER 


Denver, Coto.—Church of the Good 
Shepherd, newest ULC church in Denver, 
was formally organized March 14, in the 
oldest ULC church .in the city, St. Paul’s, 
Dr. Elmer W. Harner pastor. 

The Rev. Francis A. Daehling, mission 

developer, arrived May 1, 1947, 

Rocky gathered a group, and began 

Mountain poate services in his parson- 

e Aug. 3, 1947. Result—53 

charter Ane walked up to sign the 
charter roll, all earnestly enthusiastic. 

Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen of the Board 
of American Missions and Denver pastors 
participated in the organization service. 
Greetings of the Rocky Mountain synod 
were brought by its president, Pastor John 
F. Futchs. 

The new mission serves the Fountain- 
view-Valverde district in southwest Den- 
ver—an area of hundreds of new homes. 
No members were received from other 
ULC churches, and the results in mem- 
bers were practically 90 per cent of an 
evangelistic, soul-winning nature. 

Services are held in the parsonage, which 
had been secured by synod and mission 
board. Average attendance of 72, and en- 
rollment of 95 in Sunday school, requires 
use of the basement, garage, and every 
possible room. Ground has been purchased 
by synod for a church, but building will 
take time. 

Says Pastor Daehling, “Of 16 men 
elected councilmen none had ever served 
on any congregational board or committee, 
but all accepted with a spirit reminiscent 
of Pentecost.” 
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LuTHERAN Worupd Action for 1948 was 
launched in Colorado by Dr. Rees Edgar 
Tulloss, president of Wittenberg College, 
in an address at Augustana Church March 
7. All National Lutheran Council churches 
were represented. 

A LurTHERAN Service Society of Colorado 
has completed organization and has been 
incorporated. All major Lutheran church 
groups are included in the official board 
of 21 members. Officers are: Dr. E. J. 
Friedrich, president; the Rev. Lyle C. 
Burns, vice president; the Rev. O. G. Sal- 
veson, secretary; Martin E. Meier, treas- 
urer. 

A rally was held April 9 in Luther Hall 
of St. John’s Church to launch the move- 
ment. “Timed” to give impetus to the new 
program, “Lutheran Men of Denver” heard 
the Rev. H. F. Wind of Buffalo, N. Y., pres- 
ident of Associated Lutheran Charities, 
speak on “Intersynodical Co-operation in 
Welfare Work.” 

UPON ARRIVING in Laramie, Wyo., Feb. 16 
to take up his work as pastor of Trinity 
Church, Pastor Hugh Dowler and family 
found a parsonage ready furnished wait- 
ing for them. He was installed April 11 
by the Rev. Lyle C. Burns of Messiah 
Church, Denver. 

EsEN-EzER in- the Pines, Evergreen, 
Colo., is the mountain retreat for a joint 
conference of Lutheran pastors of all syn- 
odical groups April 12. “Unionism” is the 
subject of the day’s discussions. 

| Dr. R. B. Wotr closed his pastorate at 
Colorado Springs April 1. He thus ends 
| a ministry of 54 years—nearly 38 years at 
| the Springs. He was voted pastor emeritus 
and presented with a parting gift of $1,000. 
_ The Rev. Milton C. Johnson of Beaver 
| Dam, Wis., has accepted a call to succeed 
{ Dr. Wolf, and expects to arrive in May. 
| Provo, Utau, which has been assigned 
‘to the Rocky Mountain Synod by the Home 
| Missions Conference, is being surveyed by 
|a group of students from Western Semi- 
‘nary. Reports show need of a church in 
|this rapidly developing territory. 
| Brorueruoop activity at Boulder, the 
Rev. John F. Futchs pastor, was sparked 
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at a banquet March 30, addressed by Mr. 
Don Morton, vice president of the Brother- 
hood of the ULC. 

THE NEW MiIsson at Albuquerque will be 
officially organized soon, 60 charter mem- 
bers having been enrolled. Pastor Homer 
W. Berner is the mission developer. 

WITH SyNop to meet May 4-6 in St. Paul’s, 
Albuquerque, N. M., the Rev. Leeland C. 
Soker pastor, plans are being made for 
the long trek to that land of enchantment 
with its high mesas, irridescent vistas, 
Spanish and Indian lore, ancient pueblos 
and Carlsbad caverns. Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton will be the representative for 
the ULC. Brotherhood and Women’s Mis- 
sionary conventions meet at same time 
and place. 

Dr. Stoughton will then go to Denver 
May 7 to address a special meeting of “Lu- 
theran Men” before going on to Seattle. 
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High School Girls Awarded Prizes 


For Statements on Apportionment 
By Harotp L. Hann 


WINNERS OF prizes offered by the syn- 
odical stewardship committee for the best 
100-word statements on “Why Does Our 
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United Lutheran Church Need to Double 
Its Benevolence Giving During 1948?” are 
Rita Jo Grueser and Lorna Jo Douglass, 
both of First Church, Parkersburg. The 
contest was limited to students in junior 
and senior high schools. 


MORE WORK TO BE DONE 


New missionary fields are growing. Old 
ones, wrecked by war, are being rebuilt. 
A more adequate training system for 
deaconesses is being adopted. And in- 
creased evangelistic work is developing. 

The higher cost of living has increased 
the maintenance cost of our church 
schools and homes. And the needs of 
retired and disabled pastors and pastors’ 
widows are greater because of the in- 
creased cost of living. 

The needs of so many have doubled. 
So our giving must be doubled, to help 
the ULCA provide the necessary funds 
to do the Lord's work. Let us open our 
hearts and hands and give generously. 
Our banner of true fellowship is far- 
flung—let's keep it flying! 

RITA JO GRUESER 


OUR CHURCH IS LARGER NOW 


This year, 1948, marks the thirtieth 
anniversary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Our United Lutheran 
Church has grown these 30 years. Should 
we not be far more able now to double 
our benevolence? 

The benevolent work of the United Lu- 
theran Church has many phases—more 
now than before the war. There is the 
havoc of war to be considered, beside 
our numerous home missions, the short- 
age of pastors, the need for "student 
centers," the work of the deaconesses, 
the enrollment in our Sunday schools, 
pastors’ salaries, training of laymen. 

Yes, the United Lutheran Church in 
America must double its benevolence this 
year. For the work that is done by our 
benevolence is doubled! 


LORNA JO DOUGLASS 
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ULC CALENDAR 


Women's Missionary Society synodical 
presidents, executive board, department 
secretaries, staff. Philadelphia 

Parish Workers’ Central 
Pennsylvania, Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland synods. Trinity 
Church, Germantown, Philadelphia 
Women's Guild, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio 

Women's Missionary Executive Board. 
Philadelphia 

Board of Social Missions. Atlantic City 


Conference, 


Ohio Synod. First Church, Columbus 
Rocky Mountain Synod. St. Paul's 
Church, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Indiana Synod. First United Church, 
Indianapolis 

Michigan Synod. Messiah Church, 
Constantine 

Pacific Synod. St. James’ Church, 
Seattle, Wash. 

West Virginia Synod. 4-H Camp, Jack- 
son's Mill 

Central Pennsylvania Synod. First 
Church, Johnstown 

lowa Synod. St. John's Church, Des 
Moines 


24-27. 


25-27. 


Women's Auxiliary, Southern Seminary, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Illinois Synod. Grace Church, and Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria 

Northwest Synod. Reformation 

Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Midwest Synod. Christ Church, Ellis, 
Kansas 

Maryland Synod. Church of the Abid- 
ing Presence, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Slovak Zion Synod. Slovak Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

New York Synod. St. John's Church, 
Albany 

Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Two hun- 
Holy 
Michael's-Zion 


dredth anniversary convention. 
and St. 
churches, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Synod. Trinity Church, North 
Side, Pittsburgh 

Wartburg Synod. St. John's Church, 
Bremen (Chester), Illinois 


Communion 


OTHER LUTHERAN DATES 


Augustana Synod Convention 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Lutheran Free Church 

Finnish Suomi Synod 

United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Danish Lutheran Church 


Smeltzer Hall 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Offers young men and women an accredited education 


under Lutheran influences. 


Courses to train parish workers; preparation for teaching; pre-professional study for 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Nursing, the Christian ministry, Law, Engineering. 


For catalog write 


JAMES C. KINARD, President 


April 28, 1948 
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In CONCLUSION .. 


e e e e e ° 


Wuy NOT SEND our children to live in 
kindergartens and schools, and let ex- 
perienced teachers bring them up scien- 
tifically? Men and women could live 
in hotels, and have their cooking and 
laundry done wholesale. Then all adults 
would be free to take jobs in business 
or industry. 

There is a reason why this wouldn’t 
work. We need love. Children seldom 
grow up healthy in spirit without this 
Vitamin L. Love isn’t a luxury. It’s a 
necessity. All of us have need of the 
personal affection which only family life 
can provide. 

The life we live outside the home is 
very impersonal. Our work seldom 
gives us a chance to make ourselves 
known or respected. The mechanic, 
salesman, stenographer must produce 
results, or hear from the boss in plain 
language. They go home at night not 
so much tired as lonely. 

And children are stout young plants 
pushing their way up into the sunlight. 
They are tremendously interested in 
themselves. They fairly shriek for 
someone to notice them, care for them, 
work with them. Under the influence 
of loving parents they can be guided, 
helped by the wisdom of experience. 
Under no other influence will they re- 
spond half as well. 


REAL HOMES do not make themselves. 
You can’t rent a house and move in a 
mother and father and a few children, 
and find that automatically a home has 
been created. A home should be a place 
where every member of the family re- 
ceives peace, encouragement, and joy. 
Such large stores of these precious 
things can’t be drawn out, day after 
day, unless every member of the family 
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is putting them in. A home can be made 
only by people who give themselves 
generously to the other members of the 
family. 

There is sure to be trouble now and 
then in the best of families. Children 
sometimes quarrel and parents occa- 
sionally get irritable. In a good home 
such outbursts are soon over, and leave 
no permanent injury. In a good home 
the bonds of love can stand the strain 
of daily living. 


THERE IS NO DENYING that such homes 
are becoming more and more difficult 
to create. In the old days people were 
too busy to have family troubles. There 
were more children to bring up, and 
fewer automatic washing machines. 
Men worked long hours in the fields 
or factory. People have more time to 
think about themselves now. We are 
becoming highly self-conscious about 
our personal relationships. 

We need wiser, stronger love to hold 
us together in our family life than peo- 
ple did a century ago. Husbands and 
wives must grow up. They can’t live 
adult lives on the basis of childish emo- 
tional behavior. 

There is no necessity for failure in 
family life if people try using the re- 
sources of Christian faith. Christ can 
teach any of us to be patient, forgiving, 
helpful—and these are the qualities 
which give love a chance to grow 
strong. Christ must truly be the un- 
seen presence in every real home. If 
we depend on our own strength, sooner 
or later we have our acute attacks of 
selfishness, and gradually family re- 
lationships become strained. 

It’s never too late to begin to prac- 
tice religion. —ELSON RUFF 


The Lutheran 


Non, ne congratulate 


Rev. Henry C. Roehner, D.D. 


and the members of his two congregations at 
Uniontown and Hartville, Ohio 


This is the third year that these two congregations 
have placed The LUTHERAN in every home 


Let Dr. Roehner tell you about it: 


".. It has become one of the regular accepted procedures. 
That fact in itself shows what we think of the plan. We con- 
sider it one of the best, most helpful and profitable things 
we do in our church work. The LUTHERAN serves as a visi- 
tor in each home more regularly than any personal parish 
visitor or assistant pastor could. It is not a mere general 
social call but really and truly a religious visitor... .. The 
LUTHERAN is a stimulus to God-consciousness. It helps pro- 
duce Church members who are intelligently well-informed 
on the work of the Church—everywhere. It stimulates inter- 
est in true religion and helps to develope true Christian 
discipleship. 

Placing The LUTHERAN in every home is not hard to do. 
Ways to provide money for subscriptions can readily be 
worked out if you really want to do it. 

| could wish few things better than that each congrega- 
tion in the United Lutheran Church would ‘go and do like- 
wise.’ Their only regret would be not having done it sooner.” 


The LUTHERAN 


NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE ULCA 


Time Passes Rapidly 


HAVE 
YOU 
WRITTEN 
YOUR 
WILL? 


if so, does it reveal your faith in 
God and good will toward man? 


Does it show your faithfulness as a 
steward of what God has given you? 


“To the man who believes in the Chris- 
tian religion, the Christian college is 
not a duplication of what the state is 
doing, but an essential addition,’ J. A. 
Marquis. 


Lambert 


REMEMBER the seminaries, colleges and Board of Education of your Church. 
They serve the whole program of the whole Church. 


Our Seminaries 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Gettysburg, Pa. Fremont, Nebraska 

RAN =@) CG ’ 

ea en LOS ICAL SOUTHERN SEMINARY: LUTHERAN SEMINARY OF CANADA, 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL, Springfield, Ohio. Waterloo, Ont., Can. 

SAN es SEMINARY, Mt. Ajry, LUTHERAN. SEMINIARYs \SaskatconuiSaclamGann 
Philadelphia, Pa. , z ; 

CHICAGO LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NORTHWESTERN LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 


Maywood, Ill. SEMINARY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our Colleges 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE, Carthage, Ill. NEWBERRY COLLEGE, Newberry, S. C. 
GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Pa. ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Va. 
HARTWICK COLLEGE, Oneonta, N. Y. SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, Hickory, NinGs THilESCOEREECE, Greenville, Pa. 

MARION COLLEGE, Marion, Va. WAGNER COLLEGE, Staten Island, N. Y. 
MIDLAND COLLEGE, Fremont, Nebr. WATERLOO COLLEGE, Waterloo, Ont. Can. 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa. WITTENBERG COLLEGE, Springfield, Ohio 
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Please write for information to 


The Board of Education of The United Lutheran Church in America 


736 Jackson Place, N. Wes Washington 6, D. C. 


